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“Broadway at a Glance 


EBRUARY has been a disappointing 

month, with but one marked success, 

unless you count the American Ballet 
Theatre which has been received with well 
deserved enthusiasm. It is a pleasure to 
see this group, only a little more than a 
year old, flourish and improve. 


Claudia 

The play which New Yorkers have 
taken to their hearts is Claudia. Perhaps 
some of the Thespians have read Rose 
Franken’s two books, Claudia and Claudia 
and David. The play is dramatized from 
the former. It is one of those deceptively 
simple plays which you think almost any- 
one could write or act. But such plays 
require deep and sympathetic knowledge 
of human nature to write and a gift of 
significant underplaying to act, both of 
which are rare. 

It is a study of adjustment in the first 
year of married life of a young couple. 
Claudia is devoted to her David but she 
has a fixation on her mother which shows 
itself in a childish, irresponsible attitude 
toward life. Claudia grows up on the stage 
before us; and that change in a person is 
hard to make convincing and unforced. 

It is said that Miss Franken and John 
Golden, the producer, interviewed two 
hundred actresses before they found the 
right one in Dorothy McGuire. Claudia 
had to be really young, yet to have enough 
experience to portray herself which is not 
the easy thing audiences believe it to be. 


It is rather a pity author and producer 


did not spend more time looking for an 
attractive young David. Donald Cook, 
who plays the part, is good but looks old 
enough to be the husband of Frances 
Starr, who plays his mother-in-law. The 
affectionate understanding between these 
two and their mutual wish to help Claudia 
is delightfully done. The play is a comedy 
with undertones of deep feeling which is 
never allowed to slip into sentimentality. 
I believe the play will become a favorite 
with amateurs, but that it will not be as 
easy to put over as it looks. 


Out of the Frying-Pan 


Out of the Frying-Pan on the other 
hand will be simple to do but is not so 
well worth doing. It is a farce of six stage- 
struck youngsters who take an apartment 
over a producer's with the idea of getting 
him to hear them do the very play he has 
running on Broadway. The play is a series 
of coincidental entrances and exits, some 
of which are quite funny. The producer 
gives them jobs for what must have been 
one of the worst run-throughs of a play 
ever given, which is something. 

Liberty Jones 

Philip Barry’s play with music, Liberty 

jones, suffered a heavy handicap by open- 


ing after the seensational success of Lady 
in the Dark. It might have survived, how- 
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ever, but Mr. Barry tried to convey a mes- 
sage which managed to be both simple 
and obscure. Liberty, sick and needing her 
friends to rally round her, was over ob- 
vious ; Liberty exhorted to “cross a bridge 
before she came to it” and supposedly 
doing so successfully didn’t seem to mean 
anything so direct as sending an army to 
Europe, but if it didn’t, what did it mean? 
Nobody seemed to know or care and the 
play closed. 


The Talley Method 


In The Talley Method we again have 
the case of a writer of delightful comedy 
trying to convey a message which boils 
down to little more than being kind to 
everyone, which is not exactly startling. 

The family situation which Mr. Behr- 
man puts before us is common enough and 
is handled with skill and humor. Dr. Tal- 
ley, so famous a surgeon that a certain way 
of operating is called the Talley method, 
has a son and a daughter, the latter 
adopted to be a playmate for the former. 
Since his wife’s death, about fifteen years 
before the play opens, he has hardly seen 
anything of the children’ and has none of 
their confidence. However, he has fallen in 
love with a poetess who had been his pa- 
tient and the play opens with her arrival 
at his home as his fiancee. She has the 
warmest sympathy for the young people 
and knows them better at the end of a 
half-hour than their father ever will. The 
girl has become fascinated by a refugee, 
old enough to be her father, who is more 
romantic than the unemployed American 
student who is in love with her. The boy 
is in love with a girl of whom his father 
is certain to disapprove and is tempermen- 
tally unfitted to become a doctor, which 
is his father’s chief ambition for him. The 
doctor is surprised when his fiancee takes 
him to task for not getting closer to his 
children and two scenes of that richest 
sort of comedy, the kind which is given 
depth by a serious, almost tragic back- 
ground, are afforded by his gallant efforts 
to have heart-to-heart talks with the child- 
ren who are practically strangers to him. 
Then the play changes mood suddenly. 
The refugee has fallen in love with the 
fiancee to the girl’s grief and the doctor’s 
resentment. After a scene in which he is 
insulted by the doctor, after having his 
love gently refused, the refugee goes out 
and commits suicide. It happens often 
enough but suicide in a play always needs 
a great deal to make it convincing and 
since he had a daughter of his own, we do 
not feel the doctor wholly heartless when 
he says there is always weakness in the 
man who resorts to it. His fiancee, how- 
ever, decides that she could never be happy 
with one who has “a mechanical heart” 
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and leaves him alone at the end. This 
phrase, The Mechanical Heart, was once 
used as a title for the play. 

The cast is notable. To the uncongenial 
part of the doctor Philip Merivale brings 
his skill which makes us see him as a sin- 
cere, deeply troubled man, too old to 
change his opinions and habits. Ina Claire 
is lovely as the woman who radiates sym- 
pathy and tenderness, though it must be 
confessed that her philosophy is summed 
up in the quotation—*‘Just the art of being 
kind is all the sad world needs.” The boy, 
Dean Harens, is making his debut on the 
stage and the girl, Claire Niesen, has had 
but one previous Broadway engagement. 
Both are very good. Hiram Sherman, for- 
merly with the Mercury Theatre, has 
much of the comedy and handles it ex- 
pertly. Ernst Deutsch who plays the refu- 
gee is one in fact, having had a brilliant 
career in Vienna, Berlin and Paris till one 
after the other closed to a free theatre and 
he took refuge here. 


My Sister Eileen 


My Sister Eileen is another side-splitting 
farce. Dramatized from sketches which 
appeared in the NEw YorkKER and later 
in book form, it relates the quite possible 
experiences of two sisters who come to 
New York from Columbus, Ohio, expect- 
ing to make good on the stage and in 
literature before their slender resources 
have melted away. The village apartment 
for which they are overcharged has as 
many things wrong with it as the house 
in which George Washington slept ; MSS. 
come back like homing doves and man- 
agers are guarded by office boys whom it 
is difficult to pass. It is rather amusing 
that Jo Ann Sayers, who has the role of 
the would-be actress, walked into this part, 
her first on Broadway, over the heads of 
many other applicants. A tragic note is 
present in our minds when we think that 
the real Eileen was killed in a motorcar 
accident just before the play opened. The 
play ends, as many real-life stories do, 
thank heaven, with paying work and 
romance just around the corner. 


Failures 


For the record, I will mention three 
failures. Popsy, an unimportant domestic 
force, had Al Shean’s expert acting to try 
to redeem it. Boudoir, a melodrama of 
the 80’s, was so artificial that it was hard 
to believe that :ts author, Jacques Deval, 
also wrote Tovarich. Tanyard Street had 
a long run in Dublin but its theme of 
sacrifice was so inwrought with a Roman 
Catholic background that it failed to at- 
tract here. Barry Fitzgerald gave one of 
his inimitable performances in a minor 
role. 


Reviewed by Margaret Wentworth 
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How Motion Pictures Are Made 


by FLORENCE TURNEY 


Instructor, Abraham Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


OW we enjoy watching our favor- 
ite star as he projects his person- 
ality from the screen in various 
roles! We feel that we know him inti- 
mately, as well as any other actors whom 
we see in featured or supporting charac- 
terizations. But there are hundreds of per- 
sons whom we never see in the picture, 
and whose names we may not recognize, 
but without whose contribution the pic- 
ture could not have been produced. Let’s 
consider how a film is made and what peo- 
ple play a vital part in its development. 
Without doubt, the studio head who 
usually bears the title “vice-president in 
charge of production” carries the largest 
share of the responsibility of each picture 
made by his studio, for it is he who finally 
is held accountable for the success or 
failure of all individual pictures. Jack L. 
Warner occupies this position at Warner 
Brothers’ Studio, as does Darryl Zanuck 
at Twentieth Century-Fox and Louis B. 
Mayer at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studio. 
These men are selected by financial and 
executive interests who remain largely in 
New York. Each head is chief of all studio 
departments. Through him the entire 
budget for the year is set, the number and 
types of productions with their separate 
allocations are fixed, and a_ general 
schedule is planned. He must of necessity 
border on a genius, for he is required to 
know what the public will want one, two, 
or three years before the public itself 
knows what it wants. His prestige rises 
when a large percentage of his pictures 
are successful artistically as well as finan- 
cially, but, above all, he must release pic- 
tures that make money. 


All film executives agree that the heart 
of each picture is its story. Ideas for 
stories are garnered from seven different 
sources: an historical incident, a maga- 
zine article, a short story or a novel, a 
play, a newspaper story of current events, 
or an original story written for screening 
but which never has been _ published. 
When the idea has been approved, all 
required legal arrangements have been 
made, and either the idea or the story has 
been registered with the Hays Office, an 
associate producer usually is assigned to 
guide the film from this point to its com- 
pletion. His first step is to send a synopsis 
of the proposed story to the Scenario De- 
partment for “treatment’—an outline of 
the most desirable way in which it can be 
handled for filming. Upon acceptance of 
this form, script writers are assigned and 
the story form is revised many times until 
it emerges complete with all dialogue, 
description of action, and technical in- 
struction—the “final shooting script.” 


During these revisions, the Research 
library vigorously compiles all informa- 
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This is the second in a series of articles 
on motion pictures. A third article, “Side- 
Lights on Motion Picture Acting,” by Jerry 
Blunt, will appear in the May issue. 











tion obtainable which may be of assistance 
in lending authority to incidents of his- 
tory, persons, customs, costumes, archi- 
tecture, and properties. At least one mem- 
ber of this department is assigned to every 
picture and extends aid to all other de- 
partments throughout the entire prepara- 
tion and shooting of the film. 

At this point actual production begins. 
Whereas only a comparatively few _per- 
sons have contributed thus far to the pic- 
ture, hundreds of persons in other depart- 
ments spring into action, many simultane- 
ously. With the budget for the specific 
picture in mind, the producer allocates to 
the various departments their funds. A 
director is selected and the picture is cast. 
In the majority of cases, stories are chosen 














and written with the peculiar talents and 
appeal of definite stars in mind so that 
often only the supporting and “bit” play- 
ers are cast at this particular time. This is 
accomplished with the aid of the casting 
office. Then a production manager is 
assigned whose duty is to schedule com- 
pletely the production and arrange for all 
location trips, including transportation. 
At the same time, other phases of the 
picture are in preparation. The art direc- 
tor begins supervision of his three major 
fields: costumes, sets, and special effects. 
Costumes suitable for the period and 
characters who are to wear them, must be 
designed for a part or all of the cast. Ma- 
terials must be purchased, costumes con- 
structed and fitted. Likewise, sets must be 
designed, constructed, and placed on 
various stages or locations. Then these 
sets must be ‘“dressed”—or decorated— 
such as drapes and furniture for interiors ; 
lamp posts, fences, shrubs, and trees for 
exteriors. Necessarily the property depart- 
ment works cooperatively with the art de- 
partment. Later, shots known as special 
effects must be ready for insertion in the 
final edition, and these must be executed. 
Perhaps the story calls for a shot of a hand 
holding a newspaper, feet shuffling through 
the snow, or a montage to show the lapse 








20th Century-Fox Research Department gathering factual and historical information. 
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of time. All of these are included under 
the category of special effects. 

Concurrently, the director of photogra- 
phy, in consultation with the director of 
the picture, is studying the script and 
plotting the various lighting effects and 
camera shots. Progress in this field has 
been amazing in the last few years. One 
needs only to see a film photographed ten 
years ago and compare it with the camera 
work of such pictures as Gone With the 
Wind, The Long Voyage Home, and Re- 
becca to see the tremendous strides that 
have been taken. 

At the same time these preparations are 
in effect, the musical director is perform- 
ing whatever tasks the script demands. If 
special musical features, such as vocal 
solos or duets, are included, they are re- 
corded without film or action. Later the 
singer listens to his recording while he 
goes through the pantomime, the film and 
the sound being synchronized in the editing 
room. Occasionally, recording and film- 
ing are performed simultaneously—as in 
most orchestral numbers. 

In the case of background or accom- 
paniment music, a general technique is 
followed. When the picture has _ been 
filmed completely, it is sent to the music 
department where appropriate score is 
composed, arranged, and recorded. Mu- 
sical themes or theme strains are repeated 
often throughout the picture. Sometimes 
a theme is indicative of a certain charac- 
ter, or an idea, and serves to enhance the 
strength of each. It is only within com- 
paratively recent years that music has be- 
come such an integral part of every film 
exclusive of musicals. 

Thus, all of the separate preparations 
are made before the actual shooting of the 
picture begins. Even with this meticulous 
planning, many changes often are made 
during filming. Sometimes there is a di- 
alogue writer on the set whose job it 1s 
to revise or write new lines for the actors 
to speak. Last minute changes may be 
made in the photography. And few pic- 
tures are complete without numerous 
changes in the shooting schedule. Rarely 
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Scene from The Birthday of the Infanta as given by members of Troupe No. 254 at the B. M. C. Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass. 


Directed by Miss Barbara Wellington. 








Puppeteers Festival 


The sixth annual festival of the Pup- 
peteers of America will be held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, on June 24-27. The fes- 
tival will feature exhibits of all kinds of 
puppets, performances of many of the best 
known puppet shows, and speakers of recog- 
nized standing. Further information regard- 
ing this event may be secured from Romain 
Proctor, 1128 So. Ist St., Springfield, III. 











is a film planned to be shot in the same 
continuity in which it appears on the 
screen. Sometimes the last scenes are 
photographed first, or the third or fifth 
sequences last, depending on the avail- 
ability of the stars, employment of extras, 
use of stages, location scenes, and weather 
conditions. However, with all these possi- 
ble upsets, detailed planning before the 
camera ever clicks is absolutely necessary. 

While the picture is in production, work 
for the director, actors, electricians, cam- 
eramen, set dressers, and property men, is 





Novel-Length Books on 
Film Production 


Behind the Screen, by Stephen Watts 
Dodge, N. Y., 1938. Outstanding profes- 
sional experts of cinematic production de- 
scribe various phases of studio activity. 

Footnotes to the Film, by Charles Davy. 
Oxford, N. Y., 1937. Presents an explana- 
tion of various phases of film production 
in England. 

How to Appreciate Motion Pictures, by 
Edgar Dale. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1933. 
A manual of motion picture criticism 
specially prepared for high school students. 

Our Movie Makes, by Irving Crump. Dodd, 
Mead Co., N. Y., 1940. The latest book 
describing at length the production of mo- 
tion pictures. 

Talking Pictures, How They Are Made And 
How to Appreciate Them, by Barrett C. 
Kiesling. Johnson, N. Y., 1937. A popular 
treatise on film production at the M.G.M. 
studios. 

We Make the Movies, by Nancy Naumburg 
(Editor). Norton, N. Y., 1937. Presents a 
thorough explanation of every phase of 
professional film production by leading ex- 
perts of Hollywood. An excellent com- 
pilation. 
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intensive. Actors often have to report on 
the set at eight o'clock in the morning, 
which means make-up and costumes. If 
make-up is very difficult, such as that used 
by Charles Laughton in The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame, and requires two or three 
hours to apply, the actor is occasionally at 
the studios by five o’clock. He may not 
finish his scenes until seven at night, and 
he retires exhausted. Frequently the di- 


rector, producer, photographer, and 
others, stay late at night viewing the 
scenes filmed during the day, called 


“rushes,” and decide the schedule for the 
morrow. 

When the film is shot in its entirety, it 
is cut, rearranged, or lengthened by the 
film editor. His department determines 
which “takes” are to be included in the 
finished product according to the contin- 
uity of the story. The length of the pic- 
ture is set. All tracks, such as visual, sound, 
and musical, are synchronized into one. 
Special effects prepared by the art depart- 
ment are inserted. Titles and credits are 
printed and added to the film. In short, 
here the picture receives its final polishing 
and is then ready to be shown. 

“Sneak” previews, the showing of the 
film in a theatre without previous knowl- 
edge by the audience, is a favorite means 
for trying out films of “A” classification. 
Studio executives attend these previews, 
marking carefully the audience reaction. 
Usually the film returns to the editing 
room to get new touches. Sometimes whole 
scenes are refilmed. These surprise pre- 
showings may continue five or six times 
and changes made during each interval, 
depending on the magnitude of the pic- 
ture. Then the press is invited to view the 
finished product and occasionally the pic- 
ture returns for more editorial changes 
after the studio executives have read the 
critics’ reports. At some point, however, 
the producer and his aides agree that all 
has been done for the picture that can be 
done, and the prints are boxed and sent 
to distributing agents whose business it 1s 
to sell the films to theatre managers all 
over the world. 
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John Barrymore 


by FRED C. BLANCHARD 


Director of Dramatics, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, Ill. 





i HE story of John 
-. “et Barrymore, actor, 


really begins long 
before his birth. We 
must go well back into 
the 19th Century, to 
the marriage of Thom- 
as Frederick Lane and 
Eliza Trentner, both 
well-known performers 
on the English stage, 
for its real beginning. 
For with this marriage was founded the 
stage dynasty of the Drews and Barry- 
mores, most famous of all American the- 
atrical families. 

Thomas Frederick Lane’s daughter, 
Louisa, followed her father’s profession. 
She was married three times, all her hus- 
bands being actors. The third of these was 
John Drew. Their three children, John 
Drew, Jr., Georgie and Louise were well- 
known stage artists. Georgie Drew mar- 
ried an actor of Irish extraction named 
Herbert Blyth, son of a prominent British 
civil servant in India. Blyth was known in 
the theatre as Maurice Barrymore. Their 
three children are known to the audiences 
of America as Lionel, Ethel and John 
Barrymore. And these are but a few 
names given to trace John Barrymore’s 
direct descent; many other Drews and 
Barrymores are to be found in theatre 
rosters. 

With such distinguished forbears as his 
grandmother, Mrs. John Drew, Sr., suc- 
cessful actress and producer; his uncle, 
John Drew, gracious actor beloved of two 
generations of playgoers; and his father, 
Maurice Barrymore, charming and ac- 
complished player of comedy, John Bar- 
rymore’s choice of the theatre as a career 
might appear to have been inevitable. 
And in the end it was, although his early 
interest was pictorial, not histrionic, art. 
But at last John, youngest of the Barry- 
mores, took his place on the boards with 
the others of that famous name. 

John Barrymore was born in Philadel- 
phia on February 15, 1882. Lionel had 
been born in 1878 and Ethel in 1879. 
When the Barrymore children’ were 
small, their actor parents were always on 
the move, and seldom had even a semi- 
permanent home. Much of the time the 
children were under the care of their 
grandmother, Mrs. John Drew, Sr., in 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Maurice Barrymore 
died when John was eleven years old, and 
he saw but little of his father until, when 
he was eighteen, he spent a year with the 
elder Barrymore. 

John knew theatre people and heard 
talk of the theatre all through his youth. 


1 Interview in Theatre Magazine, June, 1914. 
2 Pairbanks, Douglas, Jr., ‘John Barrymore’’, Vanity 
Fair, September, 1930. 
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This is the sixth in a series of articles on out- 
standing actors on the American stage today. Prof. 
Blanchard’s article on Dudley Digges will appear 
in the May issue. 











Ethel, unlike her brothers, always had the 
idea that she was going to become an 
actress. One summer, when John was 
eight and the children were staying at 
Mme. Borquin’s actor’s boarding house 
on Staten Island, New York, Ethel in- 
duced him and Lionel to join her in a 
very amateur production of Camille. This 
childish effort was John’s last essay into 
the theatre for many years. 

John and Lionel were ambitious to be- 
come artists, and both studied in Paris. 
For a time, John was a cartoonist for 
New York newspapers. He was once the 
illustrator for editorials by the late Arthur 
Brisbane. One of his youthful paintings 
called ““The Hangman” was sold to An- 
drew Carnegie for the sum of ten dollars. 
He was fond of strange and grim subjects 
in the style of Gustav Dore, but did not 
study long enough to develop sound skills 
and techniques. 

After brief and not too encouraging ex- 
perience as an artist, Barrymore was soon 
claimed by the theatre. He became an 
actor because it was the easiest thing for 
a Barrymore to do. He once said: 


There isn’t any romance about how I went on 
the stage. I did it for the same reason that a 
clerk gets a job in a store. I needed the money. 
I worked just like any clerk. I minded the boss 
—in my case the stage manager, and learned my 
trade, that of juvenile lead, by slow, hard 
stages.! 


He made a non-professional appearance 
with his father in 1901, but his first pro- 
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fessional engagement was not until 1903, 
when he acted in Magda in Cleveland. 
This was followed by a series of light com- 
edy roles, generally somewhat in the man- 
nered and eccentric style. 

The appearance of the youngest Barry- 
more excited much comment and interest. 


One writer made the following prediction 
in 1903: 


John Barrymore will in all probability make 
an actor—after awhile. At the inception of his 
career he will probably take his occupation 
too lightly. Maurice Barrymore treated acting 
lightly enough. He acted well simply because 
he could do anything to which he devoted his 
mind. Acting required no preliminary training 
and gave him leisure. That was as much as 
Barrymore demanded of his profession. He 
was a celebrated actor in spite of himself.? 

These remarks were truly prophetic. 
Barrymore became a skillful and engaging 
light comedian, but despite his undoubted 
ability, he showed few signs of greatness. 
He was a pleasing but unimportant player 
of comedy, and critics and public thought 
of him solely in such roles. 

In 1907, he acted in another light play 
called The Boys of Company B. A re- 
viewer of this performance, also in a 
prophetic mood, wrote: 

He has twenty faults which he can but prob- 
ably will not correct, because the Barrymores 


never correct anything or change the even tenor 
of their willful ways. 


But this is one prediction which failed 
to materialize. After twelve easy and 
careless years, John Barrymore decided to 
do work worthy of his talents. Then, for 
a decade, Barrymore created a series of 
roles which for sheer brilliance and 
genius, have never been surpassed in our 
theatrical history. 

In 1914, Barrymore acted successfully 
in a melodrama, Kick In. During the run 
of this play, Edward Sheldon, the dram- 
atist, persuaded Barrymore to do a 
straight serious part. If he did parts 
which combined the serious and comic, 
Sheldon argued, the public would con- 
tinue to think of him only as a comedian. 
Encouraged by his advice, Barrymore un- 
dertook the leading role in Galsworthy’s 
famous play, Fustice. 

The result was one of the great days in 
the history of American acting. The re- 
viewers and theatre-goers, accustomed to 
a graceful but not too important come- 
dian, were amazed to discover in Barry- 
more a new and powerful serious actor. 
Here are a few typical comments of the 
critics: “Moving and thoroughly consis- 
tent presentation,” “likely to remain un- 
forgettable as a truly remarkable study,” 
“unbelievably tremendous work,” “an as- 
tonishingly effective bit of acting.” In his 
autobiography, Barrymore confesses that 
the part was not backed up by the right 
technique, but believes that it did have 
the virtue of sincerity. 

Now John Barrymore really began to 
work and study in earnest. In 1917, he 
played the title role in Peter Ibbetson, of 
which one reviewer said that Barrymore 
“achieved heights and depths of sentiment 
never touched by him in other per- 
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Spring Fever as given by members of Troup No. 317 at the Field-Kindley High School, Coffeyville, Kansas. Directed by Lydia Back. 





formances.” On the basis of his work in 
this drama, another critic wrote that 
*John Barrymore by the right of succes- 
sion and his own splendid gifts and de- 
termined effort has become the foremost 
actor on the American stage.” This was 
followed in 1918 by the leading part in 
Tolstoi’s great play, The Living Corpse, 
sometimes called Redemption. Again, 
Barrymore's work created a theatrical sen- 
sation. There was some criticism of mo- 
notony in the part, but all recognized the 
actor’s vivid genius. One critic wrote that 
there was “probably not another actor on 
the stage who has a temperament so fine 
and spiritual, an art so flexible and pure.” 
Another called him one of “the few artists 
of creative imagination on the English 
speaking stage.” Others spoke glowingly 
of his imagination, his personal distinc- 
tion. 


In 1919, John was joined by his 
brother, Lionel, in a production of The 
jest, a colorful and exciting melodrama of 
mediaeval Italy. Again critics spoke of 
his work as Giannetto as “a thing of 
beauty, so fascinating and indelible that 
it eclipses all prior efforts,” “a concep- 
tional character worthy of a great actor,” 
“subtle and remarkable,” “flashes of 
spiritual beauty and evidences of a deep 
understanding and a soaring imagina- 
tion. 


By this time, many were suggesting that 
Barrymore enact the role of Hamlet. But 
Barrymore has always been more modest 
about his talents than generally supposed, 
and he felt that he was not ready for 
the part. Instead, he chose to do Richard 
III. He had been improving steadily in 
technique, but in preparation for his first 
Shakespearean character, he studied for 
months with Margaret Carrington, well- 
known teacher of opera singers. As a re- 
sult, he really found his voice and de- 
veloped careful diction and voice tech- 
nique. Richard III. was another magnifi- 
cent triumph. It was freely predicted that 
in ten years Barrymore would be regarded 
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as the greatest actor in the history of the 
American theatre. 


John and Ethel Barrymore then ap- 
peared in Clair de Lune, a fantastic and 
charming play written by Barrymore’s 
first wife, Michael Strange. The produc- 
tion was not a success, and added little 
to Barrymore’s reputation. Finally, he 
reached Hamlet, the goal of every serious 
actors of the English-speaking stage. His 
playing of Hamlet is still one of the most- 
argued performances of our theatre. Some 
felt that the production and the playing 
of the name part departed too far from 
tradition. It is certain that Barrymore’s 
playing, night by night, was not consis- 
tent. But competent judges who saw the 
production often assure us that there 
were times when Barrymore’s work ap- 
proached perfection in all ways, in under- 
standing, in passion, in emotion, in tech- 
nique. Certainly, it was one of the most 
exciting performances of our theatre. 

The height of Barrymore’s career came 
when he performed Hamlet in London, 
at the invitation of the Shakespeare Me- 
morial Committee. The production was 
to have been given for six weeks only, 
but the public reception was so favorable 
that it was extended to nine. An Ameri- 
can Hamlet in London! Surely the at- 
tainment of this objective might have 
stimulated any actor to continued great 
effort. But, whatever the reason, this per- 
formance ended Barrymore’s serious work 
in the legitimate theatre. 


John Barrymore had begun acting in 
the silent movies as early as 1914. With 
his great ability in pantomime, some of 
his early farces in this medium were mi- 
nor masterpieces. And after his London 
performance as Hamlet, Barrymore de- 
serted the stage altogether for the screen. 
His career in talking pictures is surely 
well known to most readers. He has ap- 
peared, almost literally, in hundreds of 
films, some of the best known of which 
have been, Sherlock Holmes, The Sea 
Beast, Beau Brummel, Don Yuan. Dr. 


fekyll and Mr. Hyde, Romeo and fFuliet, 
Romance in the Dark, Spawn of the 
North, The Great Man Votes and Mid- 
night. The broad style of characteriza- 
tion at which he is so expert has been es- 
pecially adaptable to film technique, and 
his Hollywood career has been greatly 
successful. He has been, and is, one of 
the best and busiest of screen actors. 

In 1939 and 1940, Barrymore returned 
to the stage in an unimportant comedy, 
My Dear Children. To Barrymore ad- 
mirers, the play was an_ unfortunate 
choice, giving the actor little opportunity 
for the exercise of his real talents. Curi- 
ous audiences flocked to the production 
because of parallels in the plot to Barry- 
more’s personal life. Many critics felt 
that Barrymore was spoofing his own 
stage career. Much publicity was given 
to his “ad libbing” and his alleged inabil- 
ity to remember his lines. Certainly, by 
the time the play reached New York, at 
least, his advertised interpolations were 
very much a part of the script and he was 
in complete command of his part and the 
whole performance. When, in the middle 
of a trivial farce, he recited a portion of 
a Hamlet soliloquy, his force and mag- 
netism shone through so strongly that the 
audiences, as of old, were enthralled. De- 
spite the choice of vehicle and Barry- 
more’s obvious farce playing, critics still 
spoke of him as the most highly endowed, 
the most accomplished actor on_ the 
American stage. Nearly all felt that if he 
set his mind to the task, and submitted to 
the necessary discipline, so important to 
any artist, he could still “act his contem- 
poraries off the stage.” 

Barrymore is nearly always a skillful 
and attractive actor; he has sometimes 
been a great one. He has thuught and 
written soundly about the art of acting. 
He once gave a significant definition. 

Acting is the art of saying a thing on the 
stage as if you believed every word you utter 
to be as true as the eternal verities of life; it 


is the art of doing a thing on the stage as if 
the logic of the event demanded that precise 
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The Children’s Theatre 


in Action 


by LILLIAN D. MASTERS 


Director, Children’s Theatre, Terre Haute, Ind. 


youthful imagination, all of the sur- 

prises and the thrilling illusions of a 
world you once thought really existed, 
and if you want to get the most from the 
word “creation,’ work with a children’s 
theatre in actual production. 


The actual production of a children’s 
theatre show is not easy. Settings must 
be many, colorful, imaginative and fan- 
tastic, and accurate. Properties are almost 
terrifyingly numerous, and difficult, as 
one of our prop crews will testify after 
having labored for three weeks over a 
property list of 181 objects for Pinocchio 
which included everything from a cough- 
ing cuckoo clock and a donkey’s head to 
dozens of balloons which had to be gas- 
filled for each performance. Costumes 
must be picturesque, correct and durable 
—especially durable, we learned after an 
experience with forty thieves for Ali Baba 
and twelve pirates for Peter Pan. These 
energetic and active players wore out 
their costumes before the short run of the 
production was concluded. We had an 
honest fear that one of them might appear 
disgracefully bare!!! 


The severest critic is the child audience, 
and at the same time it is the most appre- 
ciative audience. This children’s theatre 
audience will accept completely only the 
“well-done” play. The child audience has 
an eye for artistic settings, for good 
costumes, effective make-up, attractive 
lighting and good acting. It is as quick 
to pick out flaws as it is to note and 
appreciate the beautiful and authentic. 

Our children’s theatre in action begins 
from the moment that announcement of 
try-outs are made in the city and country 
schools. The following day the director 
and her staff of college students prepare 
for the onslaught of wide-eyed, eager 
children whose dream and ambition is to 
get a part in a show. Peter Pan try-outs 
drew large numbers of both boys and 
girls. Each had his or her own secret 
desire to play Wendy or Peter. Ambitious 
boy actors turned out in droves for the 
Ghost of Mr. Penny, excited over the 
prospect of playing in a mystery show. 

A wholesale elimination must take 
place at those first try-outs because the 
children flock there in numbers as high as 
three hundred. Each child is interviewed, 
and only those whose size, coloring, voice 
and imagination in reading set them apart 
as suitable for the play are asked to come 
back. We try to use as many children as 
possible, often adding many “extras.” 
Always it is desirable to give new children 
a chance. If a child has had a leading role 


I: you want to recapture all the joys of 
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This is the first in a series of articles on 
children dramatics scheduled for publication. 
A second article by Mrs. Masters will appear 
in a later number.—Editor. 











in a previous show, we try not to cast 
him, at least not in the same season of 
plays. 

Registration for crew work is held also 
at the time of try-outs. Children who 
have played in previous shows are on 
hand. Their glimpse of the back-stage 
work which went on while they were 
rehearsing has filled them with an eager- 
ness to do crew work. Other children, 
realizing their inadequacy for acting roles, 
or those with a special flair for technical 
or mechanical work are on hand. We 
have impressed upon them that crew 
work is as important a part of production 
as acting. At the same time, we register 
children interested in the business end of 
Children’s Theatre. These children write 
publicity stories for their school and for 
the town papers, make posters, sell tickets, 
and usher at performances. 

At the second try-outs, activities are 
more detailed for the individual. From 
the perhaps fifty children who were asked 
to come back, a cast must be chosen. 
Scenes of the play are read by the chil- 
dren. They are asked to create scenes 
from a simple situation given them by 
the director. They try out individually 
and with a group. Most of these children 
do well, and it is not an easy task to 
choose the cast. Nor is it easy for the 
director to break the news to those not 
chosen. 

Next, adult roles are tried for by college 
and high school students. There is great 
competition, because college and high 
school people have long realized the value 
of playing with children in a children’s 
theatre show. 

Now the actual rehearsal and produc- 
tion period begins. The cast, seated on 
the stage, has a directed reading of the 
play. This is conducted by the assistant 
director, a college student, who follows 
through on the show and is able to “take 
over” by performance time. Beneath the 
stage in the workshop and dressing-room, 
the crews meet for a discussion of the 
various phases of productions. Set designs, 
costume plates, floor plans and light plots 
are posted. The technical director, also 
a college student outlined props, cos- 
tumes, scenery, sound, lights, and make- 
up to the heads of the crews who in turn 
call their crews of children, high school 
and college students to begin work. At 
the same time the business manager meets 


her staff of children and plans the cam- 
paign of work for them. 

Soon all parts of the theatre are alive 
with activity. The children paint, the 
college students construct and decorate, 
and prop begin to appear. Children and 
college students work harmoniously to- 
gether, having fun and at the same time 
achieving not amateurish but professional 
results. 


Up on the stage the blocking of action 
has begun. The director must “hold 
down” the children to keep them from 
learning lines at once. She asks them to 
wait until after action has been blocked 
so that they can associate lines with 
movement in learning. After the first day 
of acting rehearsal, the children begin to 
speak in terms of upstaging, balance, 
blocking, and motivated action, It is not 
unusual to find a child actor coming to 
the second rehearsal with all lines in the 
first act “down pat” and almost every 
movement, blocked the day before, per- 
fectly remembered and executed. 


The children keep the college students 
alert. They throw them lines, they critic- 
ize them for wrong movements, and then 
they look at them with an eye of admira- 
tion, or climb affectionately into their 
laps when waiting for a cue. The sophis- 
ticated college student loses his heart to 
the child actor. They were very con- 
cerned about the difficult business of fly- 
ing the youngsters in Peter Pan. The 
trusting children donned the elaborate 
harnesses and swung perilously on the 
wires at the command of the college 
crews. On all sides were the older stu- 
dents, watching carefully every moment, 
catching the child if he swung too high, 
reasurring and cajoling him. The child’s 
trust had not been misplaced. 


Will the college student play hard to 
impress the children? Watch him in re- 
hearsal. He rehearses as if he were play- 
ing to an audience, because the children 
do the same thing. Even the director can 
be taken aback by these children’s theatre 
players. Give a child a simple sugges- 
tion as to characterization or movement. 
Soon he has developed something that is 
amazing and very often, quite good. 

As the rehearsal progress, the crews be- 
gin to quietly but effectively fit their 
activity into the rehearsals. Hand props 
appear and are used in rehearsal, and 
the children learn to return these hand 
props to the crew so that they will be 
there for the next rehearsal. Actual 
scenery or its substitute is set up for each 
scene ; costumes are fitted to-each char- 
acter when he is not on stage, and sound 
and light crews experiment with effects 
and get cues as the rehearsal goes on. 
When rehearsal is over, it is a big happy 
family congregating in workshop or dress- 
ing rooms. Often they do not know each 
other’s names, but the kindred spirit feel- 
ing prevails. 

You are right! All this does not work 
out so smoothly as it can be written. Re- 
hearsals are often hectic and nerve-wrack- 














Cast and stage set for the production of Ali Baba as given by the Children’s Theatre of Terre 
Haute, Ind. Directed by Lillian D. Masters. 


ing. A director of Children’s Theatre is 
confronted with daily problems. Whoop- 
ing cough, measles, and detention hour 
keep children from rehearsal. A nervous 
child who can act amazingly well on the 
stage, but is a disturbing influence in the 
cast, occupies himself in off moments by 
climbing into the loft, playing with the 
switchboard, or falling through a flat. 
Mothers arrive and demand that Junior 
be released from rehearsal because she is 
going to a bridge party and can’t come 
for him later. The stage crew insists that 
properties are crowding their storage 
space on the scene dock and must be 
moved. Costumes complain that the chil- 
dren have worn out the seats in all the 
Turkish pantaloons at first dress re- 
hearsal. The director must listen to each 
complaint, try to solve the problem, and 
keep rehearsal moving to the polishing 
riod. 

When dress rehearsal arrives, the bul- 
letin board becomes an important center 
of attention. There the director posts 
criticisms of each scene and each char- 
acter. There the technical director posts 
suggestions for each crew head. Cast and 
crews have learned to watch this bulletin 
board. 

By the time of dress rehearsal the di- 
rector and her technical director are able 
to sit in the audience. The student di- 
rector takes charge of the cast backstage 
and works out with the stage manager 
the organization for “running the show.” 
These two synchronize and coordinate 
their activities so that crews are able to 
get their work done quickly and effective- 
ly, and the cast remains offstage until 
called. Then they bounce into their places 
and along with sound, lights, and prop- 
erties are ready when the curtain is called. 

Although the children have learned 
that the stage belongs to the various crews 
for scene changes and intermissions and 
are careful to stay in the dressing rooms 
until called, a problem has arisen in the 
fact that it is not a simple or quiet disci- 
plinary task to keep the children occupied 
while waiting for the onstage call. They 
are likely to expend their everlasting ener- 
gy by eating all the properties within 
reach, tasting the make-up, or suddenly 
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deciding that they will paint some scenery 
for the next show. Comic magazines, 
bingo games, and play readings have been 
brought in as an antidote for this per- 
petual activity, and the children have 
taken to it admirably. They need only 
occasional quietings and_ reprimands. 
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When they are called to the wings five 
minutes before their first entrance, they 
are told to stand quietly and think abcut 
their part of the show. They subdue them- 
selves into earnest reflection; then they 
go on and seldom fail to give a fresh per- 
formance. 

The director is all this time out in front. 
She has had her zero hour with cast and 
crews, calling them all on stage before 
the performance starts. She tells them, 
as the overture is being played, that the 
show is theirs. They accept this responsi- 
bility and get themselves in and out of 
difficulties without stopping the show. 
Often they come through and carry on 
with an amazing bit of showmanship, 
while the distracted director squirms in 
agony, wondering how a hitch will be 
covered. In Pinocchio, the prop crew 
failed to put on the bed a coat which was 
vitally important in the lines and action 
of the play. The 11-year-old boy, playing 
Pinocchio, walked to the bed to pick up 
the coat. The director gripped the arms 
of the seat. The boy, without a moment’s 
hesitation, removed the bed cover, men- 
tally rearranged his line, and spoke calmly, 
‘“T shall have to sell the cover off the bed 
to buy my spelling book.” 

Our child actors have been taught 
never to be completely satisfied. Any show 
of exhibitionism is stifled from the begin- 
ning. When the show is over, the children 
tell the director, seldom ask her, about 
the merit of the performance. They have 
come to know the right and the wrong. 


When the director of a Children’s 
Theatre production can sit in the audi- 
ence and watch the child audience cry 
out “no, no!” as the wicked witch looks 
for Hansel and Gretel, when she can sit 
calmly and watch a child actor substitute 
or pick up a line smoothly without losing 
the thought or tempo, when she can see 
the actors on the stage responding to the 
enthusiasm of the audience as they laugh 
or cry with the play, when she can see 
lights fade or come up at proper mo- 
ments, sound effects on time, and scenery 
shifted quickly, quietly, and effectively, 
when she can see a cast of four to twenty 
years old backed up by student crews, all 
intent on one idea of presenting a good 
performance, she realizes that a Chil- 
dren’s Theatre in action is one of the 
most delightful and most inspirational ex- 
periences a director could have. 
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stage Make-Up 


Part VI 
by CARL B. CASS 


The Wisconsin Union, University of Wisconsin, Mad:son, Wis. 





E are now 

ready to take 

up the prob- 
lem of character make- 
up; a problem which 
is made difficult by 
a great variety of var- 
iable factors, not only 
in the characters to 
be played but in the 
faces to be made up, 
the playing conditions 
to be encountered, and the styles of pro- 
duction to be staged. Some books attempt 
to standardize character make-up by offer- 
ing recipes (cook-book fashion) for a few 
standard types of character. The problem, 
however, is much too complicated to per- 
mit such a simple solution. 

In all cases the actor’s head and face 
is our starting point. Each individual 
actor presents definite limitations and re- 
quires individual treatment on the basis 
of sound judgment. The student’s work 
with make-up should aim to develop 
judgment and not to provide a memorized 
standard procedure. 

Parts in plays vary greatly in the de- 
gree of specific characterization § de- 
manded. Some parts are relatively non- 
descript, making no specific demands so 
far as the actor’s appearance is con- 
cerned, while other parts are very exact- 
ing, requiring detailed accuracy in a par- 
ticular kind of characterization. 

There are a number of factors which 
determine’ characteristic appearance. 
These factors are shown in pantomime and 
costume as well as in make-up, but their 
effects are not always clear and unmistak- 
able in everyday life. These factors are: 
age, sex, race, nationality, occupation, so- 
cial class, personality, habits, intelligence, 
and condition of health. 

We know from experience that in 
everyday life, appearances are sometimes 
misleading. A sickly looking person may 
be strong and healthy or vice versa; and a 
society girl may appear coarse and unre- 
fined. But on the stage we try to avoid 
such inconsistencies, because they are mis- 
leading and distracting to the audience. 
We try to help the actor’s characteriza- 
tion by idealiziny his appearance. How- 
ever we must guard against the tendency 
to standardize all stage characters into a 
few stage types which are always the 
same. 








Prof. Cass 


Individual Features in Character 


Make-Up 


[STEAD of attempting a classification 

of definite types of character make-up, 
we shall consider some of the possibilities 
of making characteristic changes in each 
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individual feature of the head and face. 

The Hair—The hair is very important 
because it can easily be seen at a distance 
and it offers the possibility of definite and 
effective changes. We include here the 
possibility of wearing wigs or any addi- 
tion of false hair. The general shape of 
the head, the brow, or the face may be 
modified by hair or wig. The head can 
be molded by the amount and location of 
the mass of real or false hair or perhaps, 
in special cases, by a padded wig. The 
brow and face may be shaped to some ex- 
tent by arrangement of hair over or away 
from any portion of them; or the brow 
may be extended by a wig with a “blender 
piece.” 

The length, color, texture, amount, and 
condition of the hair is important as well 
as the style of the hairdress. The student 
of make-up should include, in a scrap- 
book, a section devoted to pictures show- 
ing every type of hair and hairdress, as 
well as the other characteristic features of 
make-up. 

The Forehead—The _ forehead has 
height, breadth, prominence, and contour ; 
and the skin may be wrinkled or smooth. 
As already indicated, the size and outline 
of the forehead may be changed by the 
arrangement of the hair or the wearing of 
a wig. 

The lower part of the forehead may be 
built up with nose putty (which must be 
kept away from the hair) and the upper 
part may be made to bulge by means of a 
padded wig. However, such effects are 
seldom used except for grotesque charac- 
ters. The contour of the forehead may be 
modified slightly by means of painted 
highlights and shadows. 

There are two sets of wrinkles on the 
forehead: the verticle wrinkles which 
start between the eyebrows and extend 
upwards, and the horizontal wrinkles 
which run from side to side. The verticle 
wrinkles are present in the expression of 
emotions involving thought and will pow- 
er, such as concentration, anxiety, defiance, 
and distrust. The horizontal wrinkles re- 
sult from raised eyebrows and help to ex- 
press emotions in which intelligence and 
will power are temporarily inactive, such 
as surprise, fear, and joy. 

Care must be taken not to accentuate 
the forehead wrinkles too much, because, 
after all, all wrinkles are relatively unim- 
portant. 

The Eyes—The eyebrows, eyelids, and 
eyeballs may be considered as the expres- 
sive elements of the eyes. In studying the 
expressiveness of eyebrows, we must con- 
sider the placement, the shape or line, the 
color, the texture of the hair, the length, 
and the thickness. 


When the brows are knitted in an ex- 
pression involving thought or will and re- 
sulting in verticle wrinkles in the fore- 
head, the eyebrows are drawn low over the 
eyes and close together. When the eye- 
brows are raised, in an expression lacking 
thought, or will, they are relatively high 
above the eyes, far apart, and arched. 

The color of the eyebrows should 
usually seem to match the hair, though in 
case the hair is very light, the eyebrows 
may need to be considerably darker in 
order that they may be seen. 

Heavy thick or bristling eyebrows usual- 
ly suggest energetic, gruff, or aggressive 
characters. Such an effect may be ob- 
tained with crepe hair; or, in case the 
natural eyebrow is heavy, it may be made 
to bristle by penciling it against the grain 
(from the outer end inward) with an eye- 
brow pencil or with lining color. 

The eyelids should be considered as 
including all within the orbit (bonev 
socket of the eye) except the eye itself. 
This area may bulge or recede. The lids 
may appear heavy and thick or quite thin. 
The skin around the eye may be taut and 
smooth or loose and wrinkled. Age, ill 
health, worry, dissipation, fatigue, etc. 
show their effects in circled, pouchy, 
sunken, or inflamed eyes. Some nationality 
or racial types have characteristic con- 
tour, shape, and color of eye. 

Contour of the lids may be suggested 
by means of highlights and shadows; a 
pouch under the eye or a thick upper lid 
may be built up with a bit of cotton wool 
glued on with spirit gum and coated with 
collodion. The upper lid may be made 
to appear smooth and taut by sticking on 
a piece of adhesive tape which has been 
cut to fit over the entire lid. The effect 
of red, inflamed lids may be obtained with 
a line of carmine liner on the edges. The 
inner and outer corners of the eye may be 
given a slight tilt by means of tilting the 
eye lines. It should be noted, however, 
that oriental eyes are not usually slanted. 
A bulging or flat eye, with taut, smooth 
lids, which form a single fold, is typical 
and the most characteristic of the oriental. 

The eyes themselves are expressive only 
by movement and brilliance. The move- 
ment is entirely a matter of pantomime. 
The brilliance can be increased by in- 
creasing the contrast with lines and 
shadows around the eye, and decreased by 
decreasing this contrast, or by shading the 
eye with overhanging eyebrows, drooping 
or padded lids, or perhaps by wearing 
glasses. If the glass is removed from the 
frames, then steel frames are the best be- 
cause the glint of the steel frames will 
serve to deaden the glint of the eyes by 
lack of contrast. 

Blind eye effects are usually obtained by 
learning to fix the eyes in an unmoving 
stare. However, if the blindness is sup- 
posed to have been caused by injury, the 
lids may be darkened and closed or nearly 
closed. One blinded eye may be covered 
with a black eye-patch, or covered first 
with paper then with a sheet of nose putty. 
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Figure A shows an aristocratic Shakespearean character with a putty nose and beard. 
the Moor. The short beard helps to accentuate the jaw and chin. Figure C illustrates a rather obviously sinister villian from Shakes- 


peare. 


teeth. Figure E shows a modern working man. 
side. Figure F illustrates a rather conventional concept of a pirate. 
ged hair and beard. These are photographs of the author, taken by R. B. Russell, Madison, Wisc. 





Sometimes the eyeball itself may be 
covered with a piece of skin from the in- 
side of a raw egg-shell. This last effect. 
however, is not to be recommended, be- 
cause it is difinitely uncomfortable; and 
the application and removal of the false 
cataract may result in serious injury to 
the eye. 

The Nose — Being centrally located 
and the most prominent feature, the nose 
has a great deal to do with determining 
the general appearance of the face. Any 
movement of the nose is not discernible 
from the stage, so it my be regarded as 
an immobile feature. 

The nose has length, width, promin- 
ence, and contour; though these are effec- 
tive only in relation to other features. 
What seems a long nose on one face, 
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Figure B illustrates a conception of Othello, 


Notice the high straight putty nose, the low eyebrows, and the pointed beard placed low on the chin to lengthen the face. 
Figure D shows a Shakespearean clown. 


Notice the exaggerated, short eyebrows, the turned up putty nose, and the blocked out 


Notice the effect of the drooping mustache and eyelids, and the ragged hair on the 
Notice the parrot-like nose, the low eyebrows, and the rag- 








would appear short on another, etc. 

The contour of the nose may be 
changed fairly effectively, with painted 
highlights and shadows, for the straight 
front view ; but the profile can be changed 
only with plastic material such as nose 
putty. The nostrils may be distended or 
enlarged by inserting a hard rubber ring 
in each nostril. Such rings may be cut 
from the end of a cigar holder or any 
other kind of hard rubber tube. 

The Cheeks — The cheeks are import- 
ant because of their relative size. They 
may vary greatly in size, shape, contour, 
color, and texture. The skin may be 
freckled, pockmarked, or blemished with 
birthmarks, warts, or moles; or it may be 
dirty, withered with age, or partly covered 
with a beard in various stages of growth. 


The color may vary, as determined by 
race, nationality, exposure to heat, or 
health. 

The contour of the cheek may be accen- 
tuated somewhat by means of highlight 
and shadow. The shape may, in some 
cases, be altered slightly by arrangement 
of the hair over or around it, or by the 
application of some kind of beard. In ex- 
ceptional cases a piece of apple may be 
inserted inside the cheek to puff it out. 
Such a method, however, would require 
previous practice on the part of the actor 
so that he may learn to speak naturally in 
spite of the apple. 

Freckles may be painted on with brown 
lining color. They should be slightly 
larger and farther apart than freckles 
normally are, in order to keep them from 
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blurring together when seen at a distance. 
In spite of precautions, however, freckles 
are apt to give the appearance of dirt. 

The illusion of a pockmark may be ob- 
tained by highlighting a small brown 
mark, but, like the freckle, this is apt not 
to be effective. Realistic pockmarks may 
be pressed into a putty nose. 

A birthmark may be painted on after 
the application of powder in order to 
avoid the blending of the outline. Vermil- 
lion or red lining color, darkened and not 
too well mixed with blue, should give the 
right color. After such a mark is applied 
with an irregular though unblended out- 
line, it should be powdered to keep it from 
smearing. 


Warts and moles may be applied, with 
bits of nose putty, directly to the face be- 
fore the basis color is applied. A mole 
should be flatter than a wart and colored 
a dark brown. 

The Mouth — The mouth, as the most 
flexible feature of the face and the visible 
source of speech, is very important. When 
studying the mouth, we should observe 
the width and curvature, the thickness 
and contour of the lips, the distance of the 
mouth from the nose, the shape and color 
of the teeth, and the way the upper and 
lower teeth fit together. 


In studying character effects, we first 
observe all the possible expressions of the 
mouth. The lips may expand or con- 
tract; the upper lip may protrude or be 
curled into a sneer at one or both ends; 
the lower lip may protrude; the corners 
of the mouth may move up or down, each 
independent of the other; and so on in- 
definitely. Then we ask ourselves what 
can we do to accentuate these expressions. 
Of course, most of the mouth expressions 
are normally fleeting and hence should 
not be painted as a definite and fixed ex- 
pression. But there are many habitual ex- 
pressions which may be accentuated with 
paint, thus aiding the pantomime of the 
mouth. 

The lips may be painted so as to modi- 
fy their shape, making them wider or thin- 
ner, longer or narrower. A slight tilt or 
droop may be given by shading the corners 
up or down. In some cases the mouth may 
be given a straight line or a droop by 
means of a mustache of the proper shape. 
The lips may be pushed out or padded 
with large wads or chewing gum. Any or 
all the teeth may be blocked out with 
black tooth wax or tooth enamel. Large 
protruding teeth or long tusk-like teeth 
may be built up with warm gutta-percha 
(the rubber compound used by dentists 
for temporary fillings), or by setting por- 
celain or celluloid caps into black wax 
covering the natural teeth. 

The Faw and Chin — The points to 
observe in studying the jaw and chin are 
the length, width, prominence. slant, and 
the sharpness or roundness of the angle. 

Highlights and shadows may be applied 





* Helen Ten Broeck, ‘‘From Comedy to T. dy,” 
Theatre Magasine, July, 1916. — 


*Interview in New York Tribuwse, October 20, 1918. 
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for minor changes in the straight-front 
view but the profile can be changed only 
with putty ; and putty should be used only 
for such non-realistic effects as the chin 
of a witch. In some cases the jaw and 
chin may be built up or covered with a 
Beard. 

The Neck — The neck may be short 
or long, fat or scrawny, wrinkled or 
smooth. Little can be done with make-up 
to change the size or length of the neck, 
though the contour may be accentuated 
and wrinkles applied by highlights and 


shadows. 


The neck may be covered with a high 
collar. The effect of a short neck may be 
produced by padding the shoulders, and, 
when possible, dressing the hair low. The 
neck may be made to appear longer by 
avoiding all padding of the shoulders and 
wearing a low, loose collar, and, when 
possible, dressing the hair high. 


In special cases the neck may be 
padded on the back where the padding 
may be covered with a collar and hair or 
with a specially padded wig. The front 
of the neck, when appropriate, may be 
covered with a long beard. 


The Ears—Generally speaking, the ears 
are kept as inconspicuous as_ possible, 
though in special cases unusual effects are 
required. 


A so-called cauliflower-ear may be made 
up as follows: First fold the edges of the 
ear over and fasten them down with 
adhesive tape. Then cover the taped mass 
with a sheet of soft nose putty and paint 
over it with basic color. 


A pointed ear for devil or brownie may 
also be made up by means of nose putty. 
First cut a piece of heavy brown paper 
in the shape of the desired point so that 
it will fit over the top of the ear. This 
paper will serve to strengthen the putty 
and keep it out of the hair. Then place 
a sheet of nose putty on the front of the 
paper. Hold the point, thus formed, be- 
hind the top of the ear and press the ear 
into the putty. Now mold more nose 
putty over the edge of the ear so as to 
blend it into the added point. Care must 





John Barrymore 
(Continued from page 6) 


act and no other; and of doing and saying the 
thing as spontaneously as if you were confronted 
with the situation in which you are acting, for 
the first time.* 


be taken to use only a minimum amount 
of nose putty, for too much weight on 
the top of the ear will cause it to lop 
over. 


He has spoken and written of the ne- 
cessity of “living the part,” of complete 
emotional sympathy. He believes in sin- 
cerity and straight thinking, but knows 
that the actor must also have judgment 
and discrimination. He once said: 


Thinking — sincerity — that’s what it is. Of 
course, you know there’s something else. One 
fourth of your brain looks on, while three- 
fourths thinks. Or maybe it isn’t that at all. 
Maybe it’s the instinct for the theatre that 
stands guard.‘ 


He had acknowledged, too, the neces- 
sity for hard work and the assiduous cul- 
tivation of talent. At his best, at the 
height of his career, Barrymore followed 
his own dicta, to the rich benefit of our 
theatre. 


Barrymore’s appearance and _ personal- 
ity must be well-known to nearly every 
reader. The Barrymore profile and eccen- 
tricities are almost a part of theatrical 
folk-lore. Thousands of pages in maga- 
zines and newspapers have been written 
about his marriages, his yachts, his law- 
suits, his apparently continuous round of 
excitiment of one kind or another. Too 
much, indeed, has been thus written. In 
studying John Barrymore as an actor, 
these things are important only in so far 
as they affect his acting. And there seems 
little doubt that they have had some 
effect. Except for a few great years, 
Barrymore has not directed and developed 
his splendid talents to their utmost. 


But even if it may be true that Barry- 
more might have done even greater work, 
his high place in the theatre is challenged 
by but a few. The Billboard, established 
and comprehensive magazine of the enter- 
tainment business, recently completed a 
poll in which eighty-six prominent people 
from all theatrical fields were asked to 
name the five greatest performers they 
had ever seen. Candidates were to be 
selected from any field, such as legitimate 
theatre, radio, films, opera, concerts or 
vaudeville. In the final count, John 
Barrymore’s name topped the list with a 
convincing margin. Barrymore’s_ great 
years in the theatre and pictures have not 
been forgotten. 


To describe the qualities of John 
Barrymore is a difficult, and impossible 
task, for no one has yet discovered the 
mainspring of genius. Barrymore the actor 
possesses all those strong yet subtle attri- 
butes that can never be acquired by study. 
We know that he has a keen intelligence, 
a powerful imagination, a _ remarkable 
instinct for theatre, great personal mag- 
netism, a full and flexible voice, meticu- 
lous diction, and nobility of face and body. 
But all these, when added, scarce made 
the sum. There is yet genius. And with 
genius, John Barrymore, of all actors of 
our time, has been most richly blessed. 
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Joseph Jetterson, 
Student of Acting 


by FRANK R. CADY 


Graduate Student, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 


VEN Joseph Jefferson had a lot to 

learn about behaviour on the stage. 

But on that grim night in Wash- 

ington in 1837 he didn’t seem to 
care; he snatched the leading tragedian 
bald. 

The tragedian was stalking gallantly 
through a battle scene carrying the child 
on his shoulders and the boy, teetering 
insecurely, decided to make himself fast 
by grasping the tragedian’s hair. It turned 
out to be a wig. 

There was wild enthusiasm, not shared 
by the tragedian, but Joseph Jefferson’s 
stage career was launched resoundingly ; 
and the precepts he acquired during the 
next seventy-two years on the stage were 
learned, as we would say today, “the 
hard way.” 

To the modern student of acting it is 
interesting to note that even Jefferson, 
born of a theatrical family and constantly 
associated with the stage, was still learn- 
ing fundamentals after he had been on 
the boards for thirty years! Perhaps the 
most vivid example of this occurred when 
he was playing in Dion Boucicault’s Dot. 
He discovered the principle of “building 
for climax,” a basic necessity that today’s 
students are taught in their first year. 

Boucicault, who was also directing, 
criticized Jefferson’s performance in the 
following manner: 


“Why, you have acted the last scene first; 
if you begin in that solemn strain you have 
nothing left for the end of the play!” 


Of this, Jefferson said : 


“IT am not sure whether Mr. Boucicault was 
aware of what a large field of dramatic thought 
he opened up, and if I did not clearly under- 
stand the importance of it then, I have found it 
out since, and so far as I have been able applied 
it as a general rule.” 


But long before this occurrence, in 
1839, only five years after his birth, he 
and his entire family were facing a prob- 
lem far more important than stage tech- 
nique—how to earn enough money to eat 
and keep alive. Even with his mother 
acting and his father alternately acting 
and working at his real profession, that 
of a scenic designer and painter, times 
were hard. 

To meet this exigency, they began a 
long provincial tour, staging plays as thev 
went. They had many misfortunes and 
more were awaiting them when _ they 
arrived in Springfield and built a theatre, 
as was the difficult but necessary practice 
in those days. 

This theatre, however, was not to be 
opened for a time. Religious opposition 
was determined that no immoral plays 
(all plays were, of course, immoral) should 
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be put on in Springfield. But a young 
lawyer there took their case free of charge 
and the theatre was opened. Joseph Jef- 
ferson liked to tell about this young lawyer 
—Abraham Lincoln. 

After Springfield came Memphis, and 
after Memphis, Mobile. Jefferson and his 
sister acted the children’s parts with the 
Mobile stock company. But, as all things 
must, the season had to end and they 
moved on again. 

For the next ten years, 1846-1856, Jef- 
ferson worked, acted, learned his profes- 
sion. The last few years brought with 
them a modicum of prosperity, enough to 
allow him to go study the English stage. 
He was there and in France for many 
months and then returned to America. 
Shortly after his arrival, his fortunes be- 
gan to rise. He played Dr. Pangloss in 
Heir-at-Law with moderate success. But 
when, in 1858, he acted Asa Trenchard 
in Our American Cousin, he reached what 
he himself calls the turning point in his 
career. He became established. He was 
sought after. 

The following year he found himself 
playing at the Winter Garden, New York, 
under the management of Dion Boucicault 
and William Stuart. There he played ex- 
tremely sympathetic comedy parts into 
which his own personality fitted admirably. 

To suit the individuality on which he 
had put such a premium, Jefferson was 
searching for a play. He felt that an 
American play by an American author 
about an American character—a character 
that combined humor and pathos—would 
suit him perfectly. One day he came across 
the mention of a familiar story, Rip Van 
Winkle. It was a good story, yes—an ex- 
cellent story, a charming story, a story 
about a character of exactly the type he 
was looking for: but it was a meagre 
thing with but ten lines for him to speak 
and very little action. Jefferson saw that 
it would have to be entirely rewritten. 
He applied himself to the task and com- 
pleted the work. At Washington, 1859, 
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the new play Rip Van Winkle, starring 
Joseph Jefferson, was given for the first 
time. If it did not “lay an egg,” it at least 
clucked and cackled. 

But Jefferson, hopeful that some day he 
would find the answer to its ills, kept it in 
his repertoire. When he sailed for Aus- 
tralia in 1861, he took it with him. He 
spent the next four years there playing in 
Sidney, Melbourne, and out-of-the-way 
places, perfecting his art. As to perfecting 
the play, he did not know what to do 
with it. 

He revisited England in 1865 where he 
met his old friend, playwright Dion Bouci- 
cault. After a great deal of high-pressure 
persuasion, the playwright finally agreed 
to see what he could do with Rip. The 
result of his labor Joseph Jefferson placed 
on the stage of the Adelphi Theatre, Sep- 
tember 4. 

Rip Van Winkle ran for 172 nights to 
enthusiastic acclaim. Even Jefferson, at 
that time, probably would not have pre- 
dicted that he would play the same role 
in the same play for a large part of the 
next forty years of his life. But he did. 

The second year of those forty years 
began at the Olympic Theatre in New 
York in 1866 where he gave 166 perform- 
ances. The play toured the country, and 
everywhere met with success. Jefferson 
brought it back to New York later and in 
the year 1876 Rip Van Winkle had an 
eight month’s run at Booth’s Theatre— 
packing them in after ten years! By virtue 
of this one play he became the best-known 
most beloved actor in the United States. 

On what was such success based? Why 
did people still flock to see him when he 
made his final appearance on the stage in 
1904? Was he the greatest actor of the 
time? Perhaps not, but there were solid 
reasons for his success. 

Perhaps when it is all boiled down there 
were three fundamental reasons why he 
reached and retained such popularity ; first 
of all, he chose to play parts, especially 
Rip, that allowed his lovable, captivating 
personality to come to the fore. Secondly, 
Jefferson was completely sincere in all his 
work, and without sincerity there is no act- 
ing, only trickery. Lastly, he studied his 
art thoroughly, learned it well, and ap- 
plied it. 

He learned it. as has been said before, 
“the hard way.” Actors who begin their 
careers acting big parts, he held, would 
never become great actors for the reason 
that before they learned their trade, they 
were learning to make mistakes, habits 
which became so ingrained that they can- 
not overcome them later. Whereas, Jef- 
ferson contended, if the actor begins with 
walk-ons, chorus work and the like, he 
can watch, learn, and establish in his mind 
the most basic principles of stage tech- 
nique. 

In voicing these beliefs, Jefferson was 
emphasizing thoroughness in training. He 
also believed in thorough rehearsals for a 
show, and did not believe with some that 
“inspiration” would descend upon the 
actor at every performance. 
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Jefferson also realized the fallacy of 
that oft-repeated and utterly false and 
misleading doctrine, “act natural” on the 
stage. How can one “act” and yet be 
“natural”? It is impossible for one to be 
himself and the playwright’s character at 
the same time. Jefferson insisted that the 
art of acting is seeming, not being; it is 
giving an impression of life, not copying 
life. 

But even at the end of half a century 
on the boards, he did not set himself up 
as an undisputed authority. He said, as 
late as 1899, “I have devoted all my life 
to acting, and I stand in awe of its 
greatness.” By which he meant that there 
is so much to be learned that no one can 
ever hope to master all of its intricacies. 

Nevertheless, it is well worth any stu- 
dent’s time to consider some of the sug- 
gestions he has made, some of the theories 
he has advanced. Together, they are too 
numerous and many are too profound to 
treat in less than a full volume, but here 
are some of his points set forth briefly : 


He stressed the importance of what, in 
modern terminology, would be called 
“action and reaction.” There should be 
strict attentiveness to the other speaker 
(reaction). Because an actor has no line 
at the moment is no reason why he should 
cease acting, for his response to the other 
speaker’s words completes the picture. Cer- 
tainly if he is not interested in what the 
speaker says, he cannot expect the audi- 
ence to be. 

He scorned imitating the acting of 
another, holding it false and valueless, 
both to the actor and to the audience. He 
declared that an actor must know when 
to subordinate himself to the play, be- 
lieving that the play as a whole is more 
important than one actor’s aggrandize- 
ment. 


He opposed “overacting,”’ declaiming, 
elocutionary tactics, arm waving, and 
bulging eyes. Subtlety was his keynote, 
and he held that the amount of subtlety 
should vary with the intelligence of the 
audience and the size of the house. He 
objected to any kind of “horseplay” on 
the stage, declaring that it not only cheated 
the audience out of what they came to 
see, but it cheated the rest of the cast, 
since the audience would not come back! 

Jefferson learned his business—there can 
be no doubt that he learned it well, but, 
as a contemporary said,“. . . the roots of 
his art and its ultimate charm were in his 
own nature.” 

One could go on indefinitely, citing 
tributes to his acting. But let one of his 
many biographers sum it up : 


“Jefferson was thorough in analyzing 
the theory of his profession; so was he in- 
dustrious and conscientious in the practice 
of it.” 


And if the endless tributes he received 
from friends, enemies, fellow-workers, and 
audiences can be any criterion by which 
to judge a man’s greatness, then, truly, it 
pays to be a student of acting. 
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Better Pictures ot the 


High School Play 


By the Editor 


EARS ago, some well-meaning director fell upon the idea that the best way 
Y to take a picture of the high school play was to line up all the members of the 

cast on the stage, instruct them to look straight at the camera, and give the 
photographer the “go ahead” signal. The photographer being accustomed to pho- 
tographing local women’s clubs and business men’s luncheons, agreed with the idea, 
and from that day to this the majority of high school directors have followed the 
same plan, with the result that most pictures taken in this fashion are of interest 
only to those who appear in them, and of little or no value in furthering the cause 
of dramatics. 


‘Show me a picture of your high school play, and I will tell you the kind of 
director you really are,” someone remarked recently. There is much truth in this 
statement. A picture is often the only permanent record we have of our dramatic 
production. In many cases, pictures of our plays are published in the school annual 
or in the local papers, or in a national publication. It is very important, therefore, 
that only the very best pictures be taken. The suggestions offered below are for 
those directors who want better pictures of their plays—pictures that are of in- 
terest to all, valuable as a record of a dramatic project, and worthy of study. 


1. If you want to include the stage set in your picture, see that your stage is 
well lighted. Consult your photographer. Make yourself sure that hanging curtains 
down front do not hide part of your set up stage. Those horrible “cracks” often 
seen where two flats come together do not speak well of you professionally. 


2. Check carefully the costumes and make-up of those who will appear in the 
picture. Beware of those wigs and mustaches that show up so prominently in many 
high school plays. Use make-up with moderation. 


3. Select for your picture a scene which has strong dramatic interest. Ask 
those who appear in that scene to take their places on the stage and reenact the 
scene. Try it again and again until you are sure that your players are sincere in 
their acting. Then “freeze” the particular scene you want to photograph. All 
players must appear in action. Positively no player should look at the camera 
while the picture is being taken. Pay particular attention to this matter in scenes 
where many students appear. Students who cannot refrain from looking at the 
camera should be asked to leave the stage. One student who looks at the camera 
breaks the illusion of acting for the entire scene. 


4. Follow the same procedure and take pictures of other strong scenes in the 
play. Seek for variety in your pictures. Take some with two or three players, some 
with four or five, etc. Avoid those scenes which are commonly photographed. 
Be original. If you have an especially attractive stage set, take a picture of it 
without any players in it. If you have a poor stage set, avoid it by taking close-up 
pictures of the players—they are as a rule much more interesting. But show the 
players in action. So-called “character study” pictures of the important players 
are very worth while. Interesting “shots” may be mounted into one large picture. 


What Not To Do 


J. Don’t “invent” situations so that you can take a picture of all who appear 
in the play. The idea of taking a picture of the entire cast was discarded long ago 
by competent directors. Take pictures only of scenes that are actually in the play, 
with only those players who appear in that scene. 


6. Don’t scatter your players all over the stage so that you can photograph 
the entire set. It is much better to photograph only that part of the stage in which 
the action takes place. Bring your players together in a natural stage situation. 
The attention of your players should be focused on one central theme. 


7. Group pictures of the cast have little value for others. However, the cast 
may want such a picture and for that reason one should be taken for the players. 


8. “This above all.” See that your pictures speak well of you as a director. 
Get pictures which have “dramatic value.” If you are not sure of what this means, 
stop some evening in the lobby of your local theatre and observe the kind of pic- 
tures Hollywood takes to advertise its films. There is much to learn in a theatre 
lobby about the art of taking better pictures of the high school play. 
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1. Members of Troupe No. 306 at the Trinity High School, River Forest, Ill. Sponsored by Miss Frances Young. 2. Charter Members at the Spanish Fork, Utah, High 
School. Troupe No. 25 sponsored by Miss Jayne Evans. 3. Formal installation team at the Morrilton, Ark., High School. Sponsored by Mrs. David C. Hunter. 4. Scene 
from The Bishop Misbehaves at the Rupert, Idaho, High School. Directed by Miss Martha D. Allen. Troupe No. 268. 5. Scene from Song of My Heart as staged by Mrs. 
W. J. Stone at the Paragould, Ark., High School. Troupe No. 149. 6. Thespians at the Lyons High School, Clinton, Iowa, with their prize winning float for the Homecoming 
Parade. Sponsored by Miss Lucille Lee. 7. Scene from She Stoops to Conquer at the York Community High School, Elmhurst, Ill. Troupe No. 94. Directed by Miss 
Doris E. White. 8. Scene from Poor Dear Edgar as staged by members of Troupe No. 76 at the Lewiston, Idaho, High School. Directed by Miss Erma Young. 
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students interested in radio activities sat 
the high school level. Comments and suggestions from readers are weicomed. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Do you advise having all re- 
hearsals of a radio play before a 
microphone P 

A. No. Your first problem is to get the 
mood, meaning, tempo of the play, and 
to establish the characters. This has noth- 
ing to do with radio technique, and can 
best be done without mechanical con- 
trivances, such as microphones, amplifiers, 
and loud-speakers getting in the students’ 
way. It is true that the casting should be 
done with the microphone, because only 
in this way can you know how each voice 
is going to sound when it comes out of the 
loud-speaker, and how it is going to bal- 
ance with other voices. But once the cast 
is selected, the microphone should be for- 
gotten until the play is mastered. Then 
microphone rehearsals may begin. 


Q. I teach in a small high school 
fifty miles from the nearest radio sta- 
tion. Do you think it worth while for 
us to try to do anything in radio? We 
are terribly interested. 

A. Yes. You are working under a 
handicap, it is true. But doesn’t your foot- 
ball team travel fifty miles? And your 
basketball team? And your debaters? 
Why couldn’t a radio group travel once in 
a while as well? If you could start out by 
arranging just one broadcast a year from 
your nearest station, making the broadcast. 
really good, and seeing to it that your 
principal and board members hear it (and 
that their names are mentioned) it might 
lead to permission to arrange a regular 
series. Get an old public address system 
(even if you have to borrow it) and go 
to work. When you get a few programs 
worked up, invite your principal to hear 
them—and to appear on them. 


Q. Where may we obtain sound 
effects records? 

A. If you want them just for one 
broadcast, you may usually borrow them 
from the library of your local radio sta- 
tion. If you want to buy them, the easiest 
way is to go to your local record shop and 
have them ordered from the manufac- 
turer. If there is no record shop near you, 
you may order direct from one of many 
manufacturers. Here are a few to whom 
you should send for catalogues: Gennett 
Records Company, 729 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, or Richmond, Indiana; 
Masque Sound and Recording Corpora- 
tion, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
RCA, Victor Division, RCA Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., Camden, N. J.; 
Speedy-O Sound and Recording Corpora- 
tion, 1344 South Flower Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. ; Thomas J. Valentino, 729 
Seventh Avenue, New York City ; Colum- 
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bia Recording Corporation, 799 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 


Q. | am planning to broadcast a 
half-hour musical program. Do I have 
to get permission to use the music? If 
so, do I apply to the publishers, or 
what procedure should I follow? 

A. You certainly do have to get per- 
mission, in the case of most music. This 
has always been important, but is more so 
than ever now, since the difficulty between 
ASCAP and the broadcasters has become 
acute. A perfectly innocent mistake may 
lead to legal difficulties. The best pro- 
cedure is to take your list of musical com- 
positions to the radio station at least two 
weeks in advance of the broadcast (unless 
the compositions are original, written by 
the performers themselves) and let the 
radio station handle the matter for you. 
Some compositions, particularly old ones, 





BOOK REVIEW 
Do You Want to Get Into Radio? 
By Frank A. Arnold 


r you are losing sleep these nights trying 
to make up your mind as to what career 
you should follow, and if you are consider- 
ing radio as a possibility, perhaps you should 
read the book, Do You Want To Get Into 
Radio? by Frank A. Arnold (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York, 1940. $1.50), 
and it is one of the Stokes series of Voca- 
tional Guides. 

The book is directed to the young man 
or woman who, in his or her teens or early 
twenties, is trying to decide upon a career, 
and who wonders what opportunities exist 
and what personal qualifications are required 
in radio. ‘lo such a person the book gives a 
simple, easily understandable account of 
the broadcasting industry in its various 
phases, discusses its internal organization, 
lists its jobs, describes the duties of each 
department and position, and evaluates op- 
portunities and rewards to be expected in 
each division of the entire broadcast setup. 
Then it goes on to state qualifications nec- 
essary for success in each position, and 
gives specific instructions to the ambitious 
youngster as to how to go about breaking 
into radio. An interesting feature lacking in 
most books of this type is the chapter de- 
voted to opportunities for women. Thespians 
of the gentler sex will be thrilled by the 
examples given of women who have gone to 
the top in the industry, and will no doubt be 
inspired by the story of how one girl sold 
her first script and broke into the Script 
Writing department of a network. 

The book is a bit optimistic, I believe, 
and paints opportunities in rather bright 
colors. Furthermore, it is not complete 
enough to serve as a sole guide for the 
youthful seeker after a radio career. How- 
ever, it makes no such pretense, and I 
believe that it is a valuable addition to the 
literature in the field. 

The appendices contain lists of the more 
important radio stations in the United 
States, colleges and universities offering 
courses in radio, and a short bibliography. 














Thespian Script Exchange 


ERE’S an idea! Why not a 

Thespian script exchangeP 
This is how it could: work. Perhaps 
your group is writing scripts and 
producing them. You would like to 
be unselfish and allow other groups 
to use them. Also you would like 
for the world to know that you are 
doing something worth while in 
radio. And; no doubt, you would 
like to know what other Thespians 
are doing, and would be interested 
in broadcasting their scripts. 

If you would send us copies of 
your scripts, and other groups 
would do the same, we could or- 
ganize an exchange library and send 
the scripts out to any Thespian 
Troupe requesting them. In broad- 
casting such scripts, of course, each 
cast would give full credit to the 
author and to the troupe to which 
he belongs. 

Let us give it a try. It may be the 
beginning of fame on the air for 
Thespians. We'll be looking for 
your scripts, or at least for a letter 
telling us what you think of the 
idea. Scripts should be addressed 
to G. Harry Wright, 257 Langdon 
Street, Madison, Wis. 











a reverberating “boom”. 


are not subject to restrictions, but so many 
are, that the only safe thing to do is to 
have all music “cleared,” and the station 
can do it more easily than you can. Inci- 


dentally, somewhat the same restrictions 
exist in the case of plays and adaptations 


of stories. If you plan to broadéast a pub- 
lished play, or an adaptation of a story, be 
sure to get the written consent of the pub- 
lishers. 


Q. The little room that we use for 


a studio has hard plaster walls, and 


voices come over the microphone with 
Would it 


help to hang curtains around the 
walls? 


A. Heavy curtains help, but are not 


always best. Sometimes lining the walls 
with a soft and porous plastic is better. 


Then there are the floor and ceiling to be 
considered. A definite answer cannot be 
made without an examination of the room. 
Consult the Physics Department of your 
school, or have your local radio man take 
a look at the studio and give advice. 


Q. Our group wants to do a series 
of patriotic broadcasts. Can you tell 
us where to get scripts for this pur- 
pose P 

A. The best source for scripts of this 
nature is the Educational Script Exchange, 
United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Send for the bulletin “Radio 
and National Defense,” which lists the 
patriotic series put out by the Exchange. 
These scripts may be borrowed and broad- 
cast free of charge. 
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Edited by HAROLD TURNEY 
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I Wanted Wings 


A timely American Documentary-Entertainment 
Film Produced by Paramount Pictures. 


History of Flying Films 


IRPLANES at first crept slowly into 

the stories told by silent motion pic- 

tures about 1915 when Art Smith, 
a national hero, “looped-the-loop” daily 
at the Panama Pacific International Expo- 
sition in San Francisco. At this time the 
late Omer Locklear and Ben Wilson ap- 
peared in the first important aviation pic- 
tures, pioneering the advent of stories 
based in their entirety on this subject so 
vital today in the national defense pro- 
gram. 

Paramount’s Wings which introduced 
Gary Cooper to the public, in a small 
part, began the modern series. Because 
of its success, another aviation film, Lilac 
Time, followed immediately. While the 
second one starred Colleen Moore, it also 
featured Cooper, along with two other 
newcomers destined for stardom, Richard 
Arlen and Buddy Rogers. 

Soon a young man named Howard 
Hughes invested four million dollars in a 
picture based on aviation and aviators 
during the first World War. Hollywood 
predicted disaster for this air enthusiast 
who attempted to carry his hobby of air- 
planes to the screen. But instead of dis- 
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I Wanted Wings 


PRODUCING STAFF 


I oi eee .....-Arthur Hornblow, Jr. 
rere ee Mitchell Leisen 
{Leo Tover, A.S.u. 
a er ) Elmer Dyer, A.S.C. 
{f Richard Maibaum 
Screenplay Writers ......... + Lt. Beirne Lay, Jr. 


| Sig Herzig 
Screen Treatment by Eleanore Griffin and Frank 
Wead, from the book /] Wanted Wings by Beirne 


Lay, Jr. 

PLAYERS 
ee eee Ray Milland 
CO eS ee ee William Holden 
PE 1 «< so06 40000606 sbeneel Wayne Morris 
Dé <cscetetaesbancenenet Brian Dunlevy 
DD + vcccce en et bheeaeesend Veronica Lake 
Caroline Bartlett ......cccccccees Constance Moore 
Pn Cr sons0e0e066eeeer Harry Davenport 











aster, Hughes released Hell’s Angels, a pic- 
ture that proved to be not only one of the 
greatest box-office hits of the period but 
a picture creating one of Filmdom’s most 
publicized stars—Jean Harlow. 

After Hell’s Angels, in rapid succession, 
came the first edition of Dawn Patrol 
which brought fame to Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr.; The Flying Fleet, establishing 
Jack Holt and Ralph Graves as players; 
The Eagle and the Hawk, Cary Grant’s 
first recognition; Now We're in the Air, 
with Wallace Beery and Raymond Hat- 
ton; and West Point of the Air, which 
presented success to Robert Taylor. 

A period of relaxation followed until 


Student pilots receive instructions in flying before entering their individual planes. A scene 
from Paramount’s | Wanted Wings. 
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suddenly MGM’s Zest Pilot with Clark 
Gable, Spencer Tracy, and Myrna Loy 
duplicated the earlier success of Hell’s 
Angels. Immediately every company 
placed aviation films in production, and 
the theaters prominently announced Wings 
of the Navy, Men With Wings, a second 
edition of Dawn Patrol, Only Angels Have 
Wings, and finally Flight Command. 

I Wanted Wings is the latest film in this 
long list of motion pictures. 


Production Notes 


DAPTED for the screen by Lieutenant 

Commander Frank Wead, author of 
the famous stage play, Ceiling Zero, the 
story of 1 Wanted Wings follows the novel 
of the same title, a best seller written by 
Beirne Lay, Jr. 

Author Lay is a graduate of the Army 
Air Corps training school, with 1500 fly- 
ing hours to his credit. He has had articles 
printed in several national magazines, in 
addition to his book, an autobiography 
dealing with his own training period. 

Lay’s life story proves an important 
point — that a man has unlimited freedom 
and a great future in America, and that 
if he perseveres he can get just about any- 
thing he wants. The author proved this 
to himself when he quit Yale University 
and enlisted in the Air Corps. He trained 
at the same fields which Paramount used 
in shooting the film from his book. While 
he trained, he wrote, received one rejec- 
tion slip after another until finally he was 
rewarded for his perseverance. 

Told against a gripping story of four 
flying cadets and two young girls, the 
substance of [1 Wanted Wings is mainly 
flying, with a greater portion of the story 
played against a background of the train- 
ing and tactics of flying rookies. 

Army aviation graduation exercises 
with more than a thousand fighting and 
bombing planes taking the air, add spec- 
tacular features to the documentary film, 
the script of which was checked care- 
fully by Producer Arthur Hornblow, Jr., 
with the United States War Department 
prior to the beginning of the production, 
to assure exactness in aviation training 
backgrounds and in the dialogue between 
flying cadets. 


Location Trip 


T°? photograph authentically the back- 

ground scenes for I Wanted Wings, Par- 
amount moved the entire company and 
equipment from Hollywood to San An- 
tonio, Texas. In addition to twelve play- 
ers, this group included one hundred 
twenty-five technicians, ranging from as- 
sistant directors to electricians, and from 
transportation men to business managers. 
Additionally about 300,000 pounds of 
equipment filled three baggage cars. The 
two largest pieces were a camera Car, 
which moved under its own power, and a 
camera crane, or “boom,” which was 
necessary for the filming of spectacular 
shots. 

Frank Caffey, West Point graduate, as 
business manager for the company, had 
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A “behind-the-scenes” view showing Pilot Paul Mantz and Cameraman Elmer Dyer photo- 
graphing the air scenes for 1 Wanted Wings. 





complete supervision over the movement 
between Hollywood and Texas. 

Near San Antonio, two U. S. Govern- 
ment flying fields became centers of acti- 
vity: Randolph Field, the world’s greatest 
cadet training air port, comprising 2318 
acres, including 1900 acres as a flying 
base, with a “student body” of 600 stu- 
dents in various training stages, 2200 en- 
listed men, 400 officers, and 500 civilian 
employees; and Kelly Field, the airport 
where advanced flight instruction is given 
each candidate. 

Officers who extended the courtesies of 
the fields, and who made the filming 
of the various phases of cadet training 
possible, are Col. Millard F. Harmon, 
commanding officer of the Gulf Coast 
Air Corps Training Center, Col. John B. 
Brooks, commanding officer at Randolph 
Field, and Major Harvey W. Prosser, 
commanding officer at Kelly Field. 

Photographed scenes show Randolph 
and Kelly fields as a whole, classrooms 
where meteorology, navigation, telegraphy, 
and many other courses are given; the 
huge hangers at both fields, and airplanes 
landing, taking off, performing acrobatics, 
and flying in formations. 

The company under General Director 
Mitchell Leisen remained in Texas four 
weeks. Actually, two units or branches of 
the company worked simultaneously. One, 
under Leisen’s direct supervision, photo- 
graphed the principals in their plot scenes. 
Air Corns facilities, including training 
ships on both fields, numbering more than 
six hundred, received most of the second 
unit’s attention under Assistant Director 
Arthur Rosson. This organization in- 
cluded Paul Mantz, motion picture stunt 
pilot; Elmer Dyer, aerial cameraman, and 
his assistant. Second Lieutenant Fred 
Gray, of Abilene, Texas, “doubled” for 
the stars by flying a plane in several aerial 
scenes, as did several others of the com- 
missioned personnel. 


Flying Sequences 


ORE than $25,000,000 worth of gov- 
ernment airplanes form a story and 
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background atmosphere for [1 Wanted 
Wings. 

In the flying sequences at Randolph 
Field, four hundred fifty BT-9’s and 
BT-14s were used with eighty-seven 
mammoth B-17’s adding to the production 
values of the formation flight scenes. 

At Kelly Field approximately seven 
hundred assorted planes, from bombers to 
the famed “flying fortresses,’ were driven 
by four hundred fifty flying cadets sta- 
tioned at the airport while awaiting their 
reserve Commissions. 


On some shooting days, cameramen, 
cast and directorial crew were on flights 
lasting more than five hours, under 
“bumpy weather conditions, but the film- 
ing proceeded without interruption. 

The greatest inconvenience was tem- 
perature. On the ground the tempera- 
ture soared to 100 degrees while at shoot- 
ing distance of 16,000 foot altitude, or 
better, the temperature falls as low as 30 
degrees two degrees below freezing. 
Heavy flying togs would be insufferably 
hot on the ground, yet hardly adequate to 
withstand the extreme chill of the strato- 
sphere. 


Aerial Photography by Radio 


IRECTOR William A. Wellman, 

who directed Wings thirteen years 
ago, introduced a system of drawing out 
maneuvers on blackboards and illustrating 
them with models on the ground before 
photographic flights were undertaken. This 
system has been in use in aviation films 
until the present time, and has been the 
modus operandi for such recent pictures 
as Dawn Patrol, Men With Wings, Test 
Pilot, as well as Flight Command. 

In I Wanted Wings, however, a new 
and highly successful method was em- 
ployed for the first time, a three-way radio 
communication system which allowed the 
pilot to communicate with the Air Corps 
squadron which he was photographing, 
listen to replies from the squadron leader 
and correct his maneuvers, while from the 
ground, a director listened in on both 





Nominations for 1940 Awards 
by Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences 


In February technicians of Holly- 
wood survey the entire product released 
during the past year and select the 
outstanding contributions. Following is 
the final list from which the awards 
were voted. Those starred (*) received 
the highest honor. Do you agree with 
their selections? 

BEST PICTURE OF 1940: All This, and 
Heaven Too; Foreign Correspondent; The 
Grapes of Wrath; The Great Dictator; 
Kitty Foyle; The Letter; The Long Voy- 
age Home; Our Town; The Philadelphia 
Story; Rebecca.* 

BEST PERFORMANCE BY AN ACTOR: 
Charles Chaplin in The Great Dictator: 
Henry Fonda in The Grapes of Wrath; 
Raymond Massey in Abe Lincoln in IIli- 
nois; Laurence Oliver in Rebecca; James 
Stewart in The Philadelphia Story.* 

BEST PERFORMANCE BY AN ACT- 
RESS: Bette Davis in The Letter; Joan 
Fontaine in Rebecca; Katharine Hepburn 
in The Philadelphia Story; Ginger Rogers 
in Kitty Foyle*; Martha Scott in Oxar 
Town. 

BEST PERFORMANCE BY SUPPORT- 
ING ACTOR: Albert Basserman in For- 
eign Correspondent; Walter Brennan in 
The Westerner*; William Gargan in They 
Knew What They Wanted; Jack Oakie in 
The Great Dictator; James Stephenson in 
The Letter. 

BEST PERFORMANCE BY SUPPORT- 
ING ACTRESS: Judith Anderson in Re- 
becca; Jane Darwell in The Grapes of 
Wrath*; Ruth Hussey in The Philadelphia 
Story; Barbara O’Neil in All This, and 
Heaven Too; Marjorie Rambeau in Prim- 
rose Path. 


BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN DIRECTING: 
Jokn Ford for The Grapes of Wrath*; 
Sam Wood for Aitty Foyle; William 
Wyler for The Letter; George Cukor for 
The Philadelphia Story; Alfred Hitch- 
cock for Rebecca. 


FOR BEST ORIGINAL MOTION PIC- 
TURE STORY: Benjamin Glazer and 
John S. Toddy for Arise, My Love*; Wal- 
ter Reisch for Comrade X; Dore Schary 
and Hugo Butler for Edison the Man; 
Bella Spewack, Samuel Spewack, Leo 
McCarey for My Favorite Wife; Stuart 
N. Lake for The Westerner. 


FOR BEST WRITTEN SCREENPLAY: 
Nunnally Johnson for The Grapes of 
Wrath; Dalton Trumbo for Kitty Foyle; 
Dudley Nichols for The Long Voyage 
Home; Donald Ogden Stewart for The 
Philadelphia Story*; Robert Sherwood 
and Joan Harrison for Rebecca. 

FOR BEST ORIGINAL SCREENPLAY: 
Ben Hecht for Angels Over Broadway; 
John Huston, Heinz Herald, Norman 
Burnside for Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet; 
Charles Bennet and Joan Harrison for 
Foreign Correspondent; Charles Chaplin 
for The Great Dictator; Preston Sturges 
for 1 te Great McGinty.* 











conversations and issued his own orders 
to each one. 

Paul Mantz piloted the photographic 
ship. Behind him, in the passenger com- 
partment, rode Elmer Dyer, famed aerial 
photographer. At the head of the “V” 
of a nearby squadron flew Lieutenant 
Fred Gray, Air Corps instructor, with 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Staging the High School Play 


This department is designed to assist teachers in choosing, casting, and producing plays on the high 
school level. Suggestions as to plays which should be discussed next or how this department can be 
of greater assistance to teachers will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 








Staging The Green Vine 
By Mrs. LoutsE R. HOWARTH 


Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Mainland High 
School, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


The Green Vine, comedy in three acts, by Nan 
Bagby Stephens. 5m., Sw. Royalty: Percentage 
basis—15% of gross receipts, with no minimum. 
Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, IIlisois. 
Suitability 
HE GREEN VINE lies well within 
ik acting ability of the average high 
school group with any past experi- 
ence in acting. It is to be recommended 
for any group wishing to produce a play 
with more scope for real characterization 
than the usual light comedy generally 
chosen as suited to a high school audience. 
It offers an interesting opportunity for the 
group to experiment with staging and 
light effects, and thus gives variety in the 
drama program of the average school 
group. Since the play is, in plot and 
treatment, decidedly unusual and dis- 
tinctly different, it holds the full interest 
of the cast and director during rehearsal. 


Plot 


The play concerns the tangled lives of 
five cousins, who in childhood had been 
closely bound together by shared experi- 
ences in the home of their beloved 
Cousin George. Since his death, none of 
them have achieved the success in life 
they had dreamed of achieving. Evi- 
dently Cousin George expected that, for 
they learn that his old home, The Green 
Vine, has been left to them all as a refuge 
when life becomes too difficult. One by 
one they return to it, each defeated and 
saddened. Cousin George has come back 


| (Cbeas, Sealies R. Howarth 


RS. HOWARTH likes to experiment 

and she feels that The Green Vine 
has been one of her most successful ventures. 
If directors are looking for the novel type of | 
drama, we recommend this unusual play. It 
is true that the theme treating the return of 
the spirit to earth is not new. We all know 
The Return of Peter Grimm and Smilin’ 
Through, but Nan Bagby Stephens has given 
this theme a novel treatment. 

Mrs. Howarth was graduated in 1935 with 
the A. B. degree in speech and drama from 
John B. Stetson University in DeLand, 
Florida, and in 1936 with the M. A. degree 
in speech from the same university. During 
her graduate year, she was assistant in the 
speech department. Since her graduate work 
has been completed, she has been head of 
the speech department in Mainland High 
School, Daytona Beach, Florida. This past 
year she was second vice-president of the 
Florida Association of Teachers of Speech.— 
Dr. BLANK. 














to be with them, even though they cannot 
see him. By his wisdom he leads them 
one by one to make the decisions that 
will bring each contentment. When he 
realizes that his work is done, for a brief 
moment he stands once more visible to 
them in all his kindly dignity and gracious 
wisdom. The play has many moments of 
warm sentiment and deep tenderness, yet 
it never for an instant becomes sentimen- 
tal. The dialogue is exceptionally well 
written and very natural in conversational 


rhythm. 


Casting 


The role which should be most care- 
fully considered in casting is, of course, 
that of Cousin George, since he is the 
dominant figure in the play, and if his 
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Floor clan for The Green Vine 
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character is not convincing to the audi- 
ence the whole play will fail. His voice is 
especially important, since it must be 
warm, tender, and mellow, and yet must 
have an authoritative strength. The stu- 
dent chosen to play Cousin George must 
be sensitive to good theatre or the whole 
part will be lost. The girl chosen to play 
Mary is the second most important mem- 
ber of the cast. Since she was the only 
cousin who understood and_ unselfishly 
loved Cousin George, she must have a 
deeper emotional power to make several 
very emotional scenes convincing. Since 
she is supposed to be a successful Broad- 
way actress, her diction and poise should 
be superior, though beauty is not essential. 
There are two good female comedy roles 
and one good male. Since every part is 
a character part, the parts should be given 
to students most skillful in character cre- 
ation, for the full power of the play to be 
felt. However, casting unskilled actors in 
the roles, even though it may not bring 
out the full values of the play, will give 
those students excellent training in char- 
acter creation. 


Directing 


The play requires more polishing than 
is necessary for the light comedy usually 
presented, because the moods of each 
scene are varied and must be fully ac- 
cented. The major problem in our pro- 
duction was to get the cast to learn the 
dialogue early enough in rehearsal to give 
us seven rehearsals for the needed pol- 
ishing. The parts are all heavy in 
speeches and this is no easy task either 
for cast or director to get the dialogue 
smooth. The general mood of the play is 
thoughtful and serious and I therefore 
found it essential to insist that all distrac- 
tions be excluded from rehearsal. The 
general tempo is moderate, though there 
are some scenes in which action is greatly 
accelerated to work up to an important 
scene or speech. The most difficult scene 
for our cast was the “Faust” scene, in 
which the cousins were forced one by one 
to see themselves as they really were, 
stripped of false pretenses. 


Rehearsals 


We rehearsed four weeks on the play, 
though I would recommend five weeks 
unless the group is an experienced one, 
and accustomed to the director’s methods 
and requirements. One week was spent 
in learning stage action, stage pictures, 
and dialogue. The second week we de- 
voted to cues and to tempo, the third and 
fourth to characterization and polishing. 
Each cast member talked with me before 
rehearsal began so that he knew from the 
first rehearsal the character that we 
agreed would give most vitally to the 
play, and he attempted through every re- 
hearsal to create that character. 


Stage Problems 


Our Green Vine was of real ivy, care- 
fully wired by fine copper wire to the win- 
dow frame to give the effect of luxurious 
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Directed by Mrs. Elizabeth Hogge. 





growth. We had a small floodlight be- 
hind the window, and changed the colors 
in accordance with the passing hours. 
The only other special lighting effect was 
that used to draw attention to Cousin 
George and set him apart from the cast. 
We used a pale amber baby spot and had 
it follow him as he moved or sat, in order 
to keep him bathed in a soft radiance. 


Costumes 


The only costumes that might not be 
easily secured are the costumes for the 
“Faust” scene. Mabel has to wear a Ger- 
man peasant costume as Marguerite, 
while Peter is dressed in a red Mephis- 
topheles costume. The only other char- 
acter who must be costumed in this scene 
is Tom, who wears a dark robe and small 
skull-cap in his role of Faust. The only 
costume which we rented was the Mephis- 
topheles, because Marguerite’s dress was 
so simple that Mabel made her own. It 
should have a tight bodice, laced with 
black ribbon, a thin white blouse with 
long full sleeves and low, gathered neck, 
a very full skirt to the ankles. We used a 
long black choir robe for the Faustus cos- 
tume Tom wore, but any long full robe in 
a dark color would serve as well. 


Make-Up 


The only special make-up that I used 
was on Cousin George. Since it was nec- 
essary from his first entrance that the au- 
dience must realize that he was a spirit, 
not a living man, I used a very pale base, 
with highlights of light and dark gray 
around mouth, eyes, and temples. I pow- 
dered the make-up with a pale pink fin- 
ishing powder, to remove the too-ghostly 
appearance of the pale base. I whitened 
his hair with white masque, being careful 
to leave enough color in the hair to avoid 
a marble-like look. I had Cousin George 
wearing very light neutral colored trous- 
ers and shoes to make his feet as incon- 
spicuous as possible, since the audience 
should never be aware of his entrances 
and exits. He wore an old, mellowed 
lounging robe in a deep maroon shade, 
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which caught the radiance of the spotlight 
particularly well. 
Budget 

Since I already have two standard sets 
of flats, our expense of production was 
very low. We built a new window and 
two large bookcases to fit on each side of 
it, but since the royalty is low and cos- 
tume expense was negligible, our total ex- 
pense was not more tnan thirty dollars. 


Publicity 


We had students write articles about 
the plot, the staging and the acting ex- 
perience of the cast and the local news- 
papers gave us nice write-ups. We also 
had a group picture of the cast made 
which both newspapers used as advance 
publicity. We have found that pictures 
make the best possible advertising feature, 
and I always ask the whole cast of any 
play to have individual pictures made, as 
soon as rehearsals begin, from which cuts 
may be made, if the newspapers do not 
already have their cuts. We also had 
large signs bearing the title, the date, the 
place and the prices of admission, which 
were placed on frames in front of the 
lunior and the Senior High Schools, so 
that both students and passing towns- 
people would be conscious of the play. As 
has been our custom, we presented, in 
the last assembly preceding the play, skits 
from the play to arouse student interest. 
Result 


The Green Vine was enthusiastically re- 
ceived both by the student and the adult 
group that saw it. It is significant that 
even though the play was presented in 
March of last year, I still hear favorable 
comments about the play even now. It 
made a real impression on our students 
and I feel that we accomplished a great 
deal by educating our student group to 
enjoy drama more seriously than the 
usual light comedy. The cast certainly 
benefited from the splendid training that 
they received in character creation from 
their work in this play. It is no doubt a 


trite saying, but a true one that there is 
not a dull moment in The Green Vine, 
and to any sponsor looking for a superior 
play of unusual value as entertainment 
and dramatic, I would recommend this 
play without hesitation. 

Watch for the staging of T/SH in the May issue. 


I Wanted Wings 
, | (Continued from page 17) 
more !than three thousand hours to his 
credit! 

Down on the ground, five thousand 
feet below, in the control tower of “A” 
stage on the field, was Arthur Rosson, di- 
rector of the second unit of the produc- 
tion. As the photographing of the flight 
progressed, Dyer issued instructions as to 
position, speed, and altitude, to Mantz 
over an inter-communicating telephone in 
the Lockheed “Vega.” Mantz relayed 
instructions for change of position to Lt. 
Gray on a wave length of 4280 and re- 
ceived an okay from Gray on a wave 
length of 3875. Far beneath, Rosson over- 
heard the conversation, talked to Mantz 
and Gray on‘a wave length of 272, making 
his own suggestions. 

Of the new development, Rosson said 
recently, “The system makes the photo- 
graphing of large numbers of planes rela- 
tively easy. Dyer, the cameraman, can 
tell Mantz, his pilot, whether he is in the 
right position to get clouds, whether he is 
too far behind, ahead, above, or below the 
squadron which he is photographing. 

“Mantz in turn can speed up any cor- 
rection by asking Gray to maneuver his 
squadron. And I, seeing the whole thing 
from the ground, can present my own 
ideas and actually see them carried out 
seconds after I have issued instructions. 

“With the new system we are able to 
use Our camera to its best advantage and 
avoid re-takes. Defects become apparent 
immediately, and correction can be made. 
While, in the past frequent landings were 
necessary for further instructions, we save 
time by staying in the air and talking 
things over.” 
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Swing Fever a comedy in 3 acts by Esther 
E. Olson. Dramatists Play Service, Inc., New 
York. 


HIS is a farce—a light and fast mov- 
[ ing comedy which is a bit unusual 
in some of the characterizations. I’m 
thinking of Dean Norris, who, with his 
ready quotations, is a copy of some real 
pedagog, or I miss my guess. The play- 
book has a scene plot, a standard descrip- 
tion of the setting at the start of the play, 
and a prop list. So there is nothing want- 
ing in the book. 

Now this setting has a door in the back, 
stairway on stage left, and two doors on 
stage left side wall, one on the right side 
wall. The plot (scene plot drawing in 
the book) seems to be rather crowded in 
the upper left area, with large uncharted 
spaces going to waste in the same area on 
the right. You will find my sketch of this 
plot and beside it another sketch which 
throws the book plot right out the window. 

Why not? Why not make this farce 
comedy setting something striking instead 
of the usual stereotyped center door 
fancy? A center door fancy is the name 
of an old time stock setting that every 
theatre kept on hand, just as it also had 
a wood wing and border, a palace setting 





stage Settings for Swing Fever, Old Doc, and The Little Minister 


and a prison scene. All traveling com- 
panies—and it was in the rant-and-roar 
time of the theatre—performed in these 
stock settings. And some of these stock 
settings survive in the high school audito- 
riums of today. 

So, if you can paint your own scenery, 
let us open up that back wall, and give 
an air of spaciousness to the setting. There 
are two sketches shown, and which you 
use will depend on what you have for a 
backing. I’m thinking of two solutions to 
the problem of so much window space— 
a garden drop, or a wood drop, or some 
set pieces and sky drop. 

The set pieces might be stone walls, 
or brick walls with a stone top, behind 
which the tops of shrubbery might show. 

But supposing you have no room back 
of your setting? No room beyond a bare 
passage way—Just way enough to squeeze 
by. Then you use the wall space of the 
original setting design, and box your 
windows. 

Build a six-inch-deep box of beaver- 
board or light lumber around the back 
of your window openings. Cover with 
scene cloth pulled and tacked around the 
edges, and paint inside with a very soft 
light blue. Just a handful of cobalt or 
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Sketches of stage sets described by Mr. Jones. 
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celestial blue added to your whiting and 
glue base. 

Now place the muntins or sash of your 
window, hang your shades and draperies, 
and light with a small bulb hung in back 
of the upper curtains. 

Or you can fake the window opening 
entirely, by hanging to the setting a batten 
holding a roll window shade, the heavy 
glass curtains beneath, and side drapes 
and valance over all. 

The staircase is fine, providing you have 
the room for it. If you haven’t, use an 
arch (which is a doorway without a door) 
and suggest the stairs by means of a single 
step or a sturdy newel post. 

An don’t forget, in this play, to pay 
particular attention to the furniture prop- 
erties. There is a davenport, or day bed, 
high enough to crawl under. 

There is also a small black patch as 
from a man’s evening suit—but read the 
play before you cut a piece from father’s! 


Old Doc, by Jean Lee Latham, a comedy 
drama in 3 acts. The Dramatic Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


HIS is what I call a sweet play. It is 

very mature, and will require casting 
and acting of a very high standard. But 
there are moments which might be made 
of the stuff that constitutes real theatre 
in this story of the old doctor and his 
young son. Won't be a dry eye in the 
house if this is well played. Not that it 
is excessively 
chuckles in this homey drama. 

It is to add to this atmosphere in a sin- 
cere attempt to heighten the dramatic 
action, that I have included the sketches 
for the suggested setting—which is the 
doctor's living room and waiting room 
combined. 

We have a scene plot in the book which 
is unusual, as it is mixed up with an iso- 
metric sketch of the furniture in place— 
a fine idea. But there are other good 
things about the playbook—a Director’s 
Manual at the end of the play that should 
be very helpful to the young actor as well. 
A good setting out of the problem of 
tempo. There are notes on characters and 
costumes at the forefront of the book that 
are also an aid to producing this show. 

Let us make a setting that wan further 
add to the excelle t- 
ting that shall stand in the alieneed as 
a perfect foil for the actors involved. In 
short, let us see what manner of man was 
“old doc” and what kind of a living room- 
waiting room he would have. 

He is a grumpy roaring old man with 
a heart of gold. It is not likely that he 
has paid any attention to his office for 
canna the painting or papering, that 
is. I see a musty room, with old books in 
cases, maybe a stuffed eagle—but wait— 
aren't we forgetting the pretty young 
secretary who is doing her best to make 
old Doc take it a little easier? She 
wouldn’t stand for a stuffed eagle or a 
speck of dust. Probably she has cajoled 
the Doctor out of some money to buy 
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those chinz draperies at the window for 
instance — perhaps she has the painter, 
who owes old Doc a bill, do the room 
over. With that girl about, the place isn’t 
musty or dirty, at any rate. 

When the Doctor was a younger man 
he furnished this room—perhaps then he 
had the pannelling put in, as in my 
sketch. It would be dark, I think. The 
old Doctor is a positive man. Can’t you 
hear him roaring, “Paint that wood white? 
What new fangled thing will you want 
next? Think this is a_ beauty parlor? 
Leave it alone.” 

Or maybe he never had the money— 
and the walls are plaster, with a chair 
rail. And the window is a recessed one, 
with a window seat. 

A plaster wall would have been painted, 
I think, according to the wishes of the 
doctor’s nurse. And she is a nurse—with 
her love of beauty struggling with the 
stark cleanliness that her medical training 
demands. Probably a soft buff wall, don’t 
you think? 

And that sofa—not a new one by any 
means. “Good enough for my father, good 
enough for me,’ the Doc would shout. 
“Keep your fancy doodads off that leather 
couch.” 

You see, after you have read the play, 
you should have conversations with the 
characters. Prod them, make them talk. 
Think about them and the way they live, 
and pretty soon, as I have thought aloud 
in writing this, they will talk back to you 
and help you with the setting. Think of 
the contrasts in this play—don’t let this 
room get too bright and gay. The success- 
ful big city glad-hand doctor and _ his 
scheming daughter in too high heels and 
florid make-up—they must stand out 
against the rugged simplicity and matter- 
of-factness of “old doc.” 





The Little Minister, a play in 3 acts by 
Pauline Phelps. Wetmore Declamation Bureau. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


T is probably a bit unfair to say that of 

these three plays I like this one best. 
The other two are originals, while this is 
based on J. M. Barrie’s book of the same 
name. There is a quality about this show 
that is not particularly the fault of the 
author—Barrie put it there himself, but 
it is to the author’s credit that she gets so 
much of Barrie in her own book. The play 
was made immortal by the great Maude 
Adams—but the elfin charm of the little 
gypsy is just as fresh in these pages, where 
Pauline Phelps, laboring under the dis- 
advantages and narrowness of a one set 
show for high school youth, must cut and 
tailor the Little Minister to her own needs. 
She has done a grand job—and what an 
opportunity for the scenic artist. 

1860-61—the parlor of the manse, in 
the village of Thrums, Scotland. What 
more can you ask? Read the play, and 
then let us talk about it. 

The play opens with the serving maid 
showing the parlor to two callers. The 
parlor of the manse—a very sacred sort 
of place. Not so grand as the big house of 
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Thespian Troupe Song 


Troupe No. 215 
Stambaugh, Mich., High School 


Burn little candles never dimmer, 
Help us make our faggots* glimmer, 
Let us strive to see Life’s glitter, 

Not to let our hearts grow bitter. 
Guide our thoughts to things of beauty 
Lead us on to do our duty, 

Light the path without delay, 

And lead us on our way. 


Sung to the music of The Glowworm. 


* Faggots refers to the motto taken by this Troupe 
from the inscription carved above the stage at the 
Goodman Theatre in Chicago. 











the nobility, you know, but vastly better 
than a weaver’s cottage parlor. A place 
where the folk of the parish would come 
with their hats in their hands—a bit awed 
by the wall paper, the heavy brocaided 
curtains, and the elegant oil lamp on the 
marble topped table. 

For there is an oil lamp—the prop list 
says so. Incidentally, a remarkable prop 
list—it not only tells you what, but where 
the props are. This oil lamp is so im- 
portant to me in suggesting the period 
and flavor of the piece that I have drawn 
a sketch of it as you can see. Not that [ll 
say you must find just such a lamp, but 
one equally as good. You see, most of the 
homes of humble folk were lighted by 
tallow candles—and this oil lamp was an 
attempt to get for the minister as good 
a lighting as had the Laird in his big 
house. Add to this fact the idea that per- 
haps the taste of the furnishers would be 
duly impressed by heavy fringe, gilt, 
painted roses and glass bangles—and you 
know what kind of a lamp is needed for 
this setting. 

Now the walls would undoubtedly be 
papered. Fine big roses, no doubt, or the 
diagonal ribbon and small bunch of flower 
design. Too modern, perhaps? Depends 
on the colors. Very grand, you remember, 
yellow or gold on a deep red ground. 
Burnt sienna, with a touch of orange 
mineral is the base color I would use. 
Woodwork to be dark also—a deep pur- 
plish gray of Burn’t Sienna, Ultramarine 
Blue plus the usual whiting and glue base. 
Drag this with a green or a black to get 
an old effect. 

The curtains must reach to the floor, 
for Babbie hides behind them. Why not 
recess these windows with one foot jogs, 
might add to the atmosphere of the room. 

Plain moulding valance boxes—heavy 
in style and feeling. or even dull gold 
gilded cornice work boxes, such as might 











For full particulars regarding the Play 
Production Division of the National High 
School Drama Conference at Indiana Uni- 
versity, June 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1941, 


write to 
THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
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have been donated by the big house of the - 
parish. 

And tidies all over the place. This is 
the kind of room that would have grass 
matting on the floor, with braided or 
hooked rugs over that, so that wear would 
not affect the floor under foot. 

The furnishing for this room are hid- 
den probably in your own attic. Surely 
the period will take no furniture from 
your own living quarters today, but in 
every hidden away place are the sort of 
rockers, marble topped tables—even a 
stand of pampas grass or a vase with cat- 
tails therein! 

The stencil for the rose wall paper 
if you decide to do this style of paper dec- 
oration. That should be a two or three 
color job. No, it isn’t hard to do. 

Find some roses on wall paper, and get 
your own stencil paper ready. Some heavy 
brown wrapping paper is just the thing. 
Draw your rose somewhat exaggerated, 
for this is scenery, and cut out just where 
one color comes. Say a faded red or dark 
pink for the body of the rose. Leave 
plenty of ties in your stencil, and when it 
is complete, shellac on both sides and 
hang away to dry. The second stencil 1s 
cut with the shadow effect in the center of 
the rose and the vines, let us say, in the 
same color—perhaps we do the leaves on 
this stencil also. Then with the back- 
ground color we have a three color job. 

With chalk line and snapping pole 
mark out your setting, so you will know 
where the wall paper comes. Lay in the 
background color—oh, make it a faded 
brown (Burn’t Umber, plus whiting and 
glue, possibly with a dash of Orange 
Mineral to give it life). When it is dry, 
you are ready to stencil. 

Remember to drop color from a stick 
to a flat surface and pick up color that 
way with your stencilling brush. Take it 
easy, and you will be surprised at the ease 
with which the stencil covers ground. 
Since this is a one set show, you mav 
choose to take a pot of color and a small 
brush and work out your roses in more 
detail, free hand. 

When you are all stencilled the result- 
ing effect may seem too bold—pferhaps 
your colors were not grayed sufficiently so 
that they blend into a harmonious whole. 
Here is a stunt that will fix that. 


Take some of your background color 
and spatter thickly all over your wall 
paper. The resulting blend will tone down 
your colors by breaking them up and 
sending them back into the background. 








Now paint in your woodwork — dark 
brown, or a dark purplish gray for an 
undercoat. Drag with the side of your 
brush to suggest graining, using a lighter 
shade of the same base coat or as I sug- 
gested a bit earlier in this article, a green- 
ish color. 

A few highlights—made by adding 
whiting to the drag color, and run with a 
lining brush, and you have a setting that, 
properly dressed, will add a great deal to 
the Little Minister. 
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News about interesting and important events im the field of high school dramatics. 
Dramatics directors are urged to contribute brie{ articles concerning their major 
activities from month to month. 





Burlington, Wash. 


Little Geraldine was produced by the student 
body as the first play of this season at the 
Burlington, Washington, High School, with John 
Lensrud directing. The Senior Class gave Laugh- 
ing Gas late in March, also under the direction 
of Mr. Lensrud. Among the one-acts staged this 
season is Gratitude, performed on several occa- 
sions before local groups. The season has also 
included one vaudeville. Mr. Lensrud sponsors 
Thespian Troupe No. 333 at this school.—Carol 
Paulsen, Secretary. 


Kenova, W. Va. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 155 at the 
Ceredo-Kenova High School observed National 
Drama Week early in February with a theatre 
party and a radio program sponsored by stu- 
dents. Thespians also attended a lecture on 
radio activities. Among the plays staged so far 
this year are Remember the Dawn and the 
popular comedy, june Mad. The Troupe en- 
tered the play, Sparkin’, in the Thespian regional 
festival held at the Charleston High School on 
March 22nd. At present Thespians are active 
in collecting funds to purchase new curtains for 
the stage. Plans are also being made to close 
the season with a Thespian banquet some time 
in April. Several students plan to attend the 
State Drama Festival at West Virginia University 
on April 4, 5.—Nancy foe Wheeler, Secretary. 


Wayne, Nebr. 


Ten new members were added to Troupe 
No. 48 at the Wayne, Nebraska, High School 
late in February, under the direction of Sponsor 
Clara Chilson. Thespians sponsored the pro- 
duction of the full-length play, Spring Fever, in 
December, and prepared a number of attractive 
posters which were put on display during 
National Drama Week.—Barbara Heine, Secre- 
tary. 


The Dalles, Ore. 


Half of the profits from the production of 
Midnight, a new play by Glenn Hughes, staged 
by The Dalles High School (Troupe No. 374) 
was given to the Troupe treasury to help finance 
the trip to the National High School Drama 
Conference at Indiana University the first week 





PROGRAM 


For the installation of Troupe No. 421 at 
the Leetsdale, Pa., High School on May 20, 
1940. Miss Ethel Virginia Peaslee, sponsor. 


The Word Thespian... James Besong 


History of National Thespian Society... 
Pauline Sradomski 


 ducation Through Dramatics . 
; K. Hutchison 


Selecting of Members... Charles Snell 


.. Eleanor 


Publication—Tue HiGH ScHoo. THRSPIAN 
... Jane Thompson 


| nsignia... Anna Hopta 
A‘™ of National Thespians ... Jean Scott 


New Heights for Troupe 421... Dr. William 
J. Hutchison (honorary member) 


Seeing Ahead...Mr. James S. Snoke, 
Principal 


Toastmaster—Paul Feduska 











of June. Mr. Albert C. Hingston, Troupe 
Sponsor, was in charge of the production. Inci- 
dentally, this performance of Midnight was a 
premiere, the third premiere to be staged by 
this school in as many years. 

Thespians journeyed to Maupin, Oregon, on 
February 17th to install Troupe No. 447 at 
the local high school. National Drama Week 
was observed with the dedication of a Thespian 
weekly broadcast over Station KODL. An 
original half hour radio play entitled Aunt Polly 
Takes a Hand, by Alice Emel of the University 
of Washington, was chosen for the dedication. 
Much interest is being aroused this spring by 
a campaign to locate interesting pictures for 
publication in a special issue of THe HIGH 
ScHOOL THESPIAN to be published next season. 
Thespians are active in a number of other 
projects this season, which promises to be one 
of the most successful in recent years.—Peggy 
Taylor, Secretary. 


Orlando, Fla. 


Members of the Seminole Players’ Club 
(Thespian Troupe No. 177) at the Orlando 
Senior High School gave the comedy, Foot- 
Loose, to a large audience early in February. 
The production was under the direction of Miss 
Mildred E. Murphy, Regional Director for the 
state of Florida and National Director-Elect 
for the National Thespian Society. 


Findlay, Ohio 

An impressive installation before members of 
the student body on March 14 marked the 
beginning of what promises to be a long and 
successful career for Thespian Troupe No. 451, 
with Sponsor Wilbur Hall in charge, at the 
Findlay High School. Major plays for this sea- 
son include That Girl Patsy, a Junior Class 
production given in November, and the Senior 
Class play, Wings of the Morning, which will 
be staged on May 9. The season has also in- 
cluded a night of one-act plays staged on 
February 27. An event that is arousing much 
interest is the Buckeye League Festival which 
will be held at Findlay on April 25 with three 
plays scheduled for the afternoon and three 
for the night. Mr. Hall reports that his group 
gave seventeen performances before local groups 
last season, a record of which any school may 
be proud. Several members of the newly estab- 
lished Troupe and Mr. Hall plan to attend the 
National High School Drama Conference in 
June at Indiana University. 


Albion, Mich. 

In presenting Moliere’s play, The Imaginary 
Invalid, in observance of National Drama Week, 
members of Troupe No. 53 at the Washington 
Gardner High School scored one of the major 
hits in recent years at this school. Miss Leitha 
V. Perkins, Troupe Sponsor, reports, “I feel 
I have never directed a more satisfactory per- 
formance. The enclosed newspaper article will 
perhaps give some indication of the play’s re- 
ception.” Major roles were played by George 
Hafford and Dorothy Beach. 


Rupert, Idaho 

National Drama Week was celebrated with 
the performance of two scenes from The 
Tenth Word and the fantasy, The Beau of Bath, 
by members of Thespian Troupe No. 268 at 
the Rupert High School. The program, which 
was given as an evening’s entertainment also 
included several musical and dance numbers. 
Sponsor Martha D. Allen was in charge. Major 
plays given this season include The Bishop 
Misbehaves, In a House Like This, and June 
Mad, all directed by Miss Allen. 


Paragould, Ark. 


An important dramatic production in recent 
months at the Paragould, Arkansas, High School 
was the play, Song of My Heart, staged by 
Thespians of Troupe No. 149 on February 13. 
Mrs. W. J. Stone was in charge of the pro- 
duction. 

















Scenes from the production of Bunty Pulls the String at the Northeastern High School, Detroit, Mich. 


Directed by Mrs. Joyce M. Osborn. 
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PROVEN SUCCESSES ..... 


For Late Season Selections 


JUNE MAD 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


This west coast comedy success is con- 
cerned with the mental and emotional 
reactions of a girl of fifteen. Cloth, $1.50; 
paper, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


TAKE MY ADVICE 
By Elliott Lester 


Into a topsy-turvy family tangle comes 
Professor Clement who with his optimis- 
tic methods soon has the house on its 
feet once more. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


THE MOONSTONE 
By Merritt Stone 


This is a fine and exciting dramatization 
of the first detective novel ever written. 
Combined in it are all the prerequisites 
for an excellent production. S0c. (Roy- 


alty, $10.00.) 


THE YOUNGEST 
By Philip Barry 


Here is an ingenious variation of the 
Cinderella theme in which the hero, a 
downtrodden son, comes into contact with 
a charming busybody. Cloth, $2.00; paper, 
75e. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


THE FAMILY UPSTAIRS 
By Harry Delf 


In a typical average American home the 
daughter is being courted by a fine young 
man. But mother almost manages to ball 
up the works with her exaggerated ideas 
about her family. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


CHEESE COTTAGE 
By John Hershey 


Gus and his two daughters move to the 
beach for the summer, and the result is 
a series of hilarious adventures which 
nearly finish all of them. 50c. (Royalty, 
$10.00.) 


THE DOVER ROAD 
By A. A. Milne 


Two eloping couples are detained by cir- 
cumstances beyond their control, and the 
result is the amusing breaking up of both 
the romances. A delicately ironic play. 


75c. (Royalty, $50.00.) 


HEROES JUST HAPPEN 
By Robert Finch and Betty Smith 


Joe Thomson is an unlikely sort of boy, 
but he changes from the sad character he 
is to something of a hero in the new 


school. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


OUR TOWN 
By Thornton Wilder 


The winner of the 1939 Pulitzer Prize. 
This distinguished play shows the dra- 
matic cross-section of the life in Grover’s 
Corners where George Gibbs and Emily 
Webb live and marry and die. 75c. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.) 


OH, PROMISE ME 
By Pete Williams 


Barry Hollis is something of a playboy. 
He gets himself involved in the most fan- 
tastic situation with several girls. It’s all 
in good fun. 50c. (Budget play.) 


THROUGH THE NIGHT 

By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 
By the authors of JUNE MAD. The plot 
details what happens to a rich and irre- 
sponsible family when murder strikes in 
their midst. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


EXCLUSIVELY YOURS 


By Tacie Hanna Rew 


This is a charming and modern college 
romance in which some very old-fashioned 
ideas about family trees are shown to be 
false in their standards. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00.) 


HOLIDAY 
By Philip Barry 
This amusing play places a spirited young 
man in conflict with the ideas of his rich 
fiancee and her father. His fiancee’s sister 


agrees with his ideas. 75c. (Royalty, 
$50.00. ) 


LADY OF LETTERS 
By Turner Bullock 


A professor's wife gets herself into quite 
a pickle when she publishes a young man’s 
novel over her own name. 75c. (Rov- 


alty, $25.00.) 


CRAZY HOUSE 
By Pete Williams 


The Beldinkers are about as whacky a 
family as you could find, and when they 
have an encounter with an Encyclopedia 
salesman the results are hilarious. 50c. 


(Royalty, $10.00.) 


BIG HEARTED HERBERT 


By Sophie Kerr and Anna Steese Richard- 
son 


Herbert prides himself on being a plain 
man, and when he becomes a little bel- 
ligerent about it, his wife has to prove 
to him how wrong he is. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00.) 





THE MALE ANIMAL 

By James Thurber and Elliot Nugent 
Tommy Turner, a young college professor, 
is faced with two problems—a romantic 
one and an academic one. The solution 
of one forces the solution of the other. 


Cloth, $2.00. (Available in restricted 
territory.) 


CHARLEY’S AUNT 


By Brandon Thomas 


Revived on Broadway this season with 
resounding success. This is the timeless 
story of the undergraduate who imperson- 
ated the aunt of one of his friends. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


IN A HOUSE LIKE THIS 
By Lewis Beach 

This is a grand sequel to THE GOOSE 
HANGS HIGH. The Ingals family is 
again concerned with a series of hilari- 
ously human situations. 75c. (Royalty, 


$25.00.) 
YOUNG APRIL 


By Aurania Rouverol and William Spence 
Rouverol 


Here is a gloriously amusing sequel to 
GROWING PAINS. It takes the charm- 
ing McIntyre family through new situa- 
tions. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.) 


THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
By Frederick Jackson 


This is the human story of a Bishop who 
is intrigued with crime and methods of 
criminals and who gets mixed up with a 
jewel-thieving gang. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00.) 


THREE-CORNERED MOON 
By Gertrude Tonkonogy 


The Rimplegars are a family of interest- 
ing people willing to trade witticisms 
with the hard times. They finally learn 
to live under more realistic conditions. 


75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


THE LATE MR. EARLY 

By Richard Young 

This fast and furious farce revolves 
around a man who believes he has been 
killed in an accident. And a beautiful girh 
believes it, too. 50c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


PM IN THE ARMY NOW 
By Wilbur Braun 

Here is an hilarious and fast-moving play 
about draftees who are getting used to 


their new life ... in the army! 50c. 
(Budget play.) 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


(Founded 1830) 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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SUGGESTED CONSTITUTION FOR YOUR THESPIAN 
TROUPE OR DRAMATICS CLUB 
AMERICANA 


Submitted by RALPH F. DONALDSON 


Sponsor, Troupe No. 153 at the Demonstration School, 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

















PREAMBLE 


| We the members of Thespian Troupe No. (Dramatics Club), of - High 
| School, in order to further the development of dramatics in this school and to perfect a more 
| | perfect organization, do ordain and establish this constitution. 


ArTICLE I—Officers 








| President, Secretary, Treasurer, and various chairmen of programs. 

| The duties of the President shall be to preside over all meetings, appoint committees, 
| recognize motions, and lead discussions. He skall be elected by a majority vote of the 
| 


ia 3 





Troupe (Dramatics Club) for a term of one semester. 
3. The duties of the Secretary shall be to take all minutes of all the meetings and keep a 














record of all Troupe (Dramatics Club) activities. 
4. The Treasurer shall keep any and all money collected by the Troupe (Dramatics Club), 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN such as dues, fines, etc. 
| ‘ 5. All officers shall be elected by a majority vote of the Troupe (Dramatics Club) for a 
By Earl Hobson Smith period of one semester. An election can be held only when a quorum of the entire 
members are present. 
A two-hour play in three acts with ArTICLE II1—General Rules 
| three scenes each. 1. A penalty of ten cents shall be levied upon any member who fails to attend a regular 
| | meeting with an excuse which is not accepted by a majority vote of the Troupe (Dra- 
Many of the scenes can be used | matics Club) members present. 
for Lincoln chapel progress | 2. Meetings shall be held at least twice a month, when and wkere to be decided by the 
Troupe (Dramatics Club). 
3. Special meetings may be called by the President or our sponsor when it is deemed necessary. 
Price $1.50 (cloth) 4. 


A program committee shall be appointed by the President at the end of each sckool year 
to work out a program of activities of the Troupe (Dramatics Club) to follow the follow- 








The Lincoln Book Company 


Lincoln Memorial University 





Harrogate, Tennessee 





















































Gauley Bridge, W. Va. 


Pink and Patches was entered by members 
of Troupe No. 293 in the Thespian Regional 
Festival held at Charleston on March 22. The 
play was directed by Mrs. Bernice Meadows, 
director of dramatics at Gauley Bridge. Mem- 
bers of the troupe were present for the in- 
stallation of the Troupe at the Montgomery 
High School during National Drama Week. The 
spring program calls for the producticn of a 
minstrel show. Louder Please was entered in 
the county play festival on January 30.—Betty 
Lee Johnson, Secretary. 


Mount Vernon, lowa 


Students from the high schools at Amana, 
La Porte City, Cedar Rapids, and Iowa City, 
saw the performance of Hamlet given on 
February 7 and 8 by the Department of Drama 
at Cornell College. Much interest is being 
shown by high school groups in the district in 
the production of plays at this college. 


Custer, S. Dak. 


Theyre None of Them Perfect, by Sophie 
Kerr, was presented as part of the program 
for a successful Thespian initiation held on 
January 22 at the Custer High School (Troupe 
No. 384). Several performances of this play 
were also given before local organizations. The 
names of all active and alumni members of the 
Troupe were listed on the program attractively 
designed for the initiation. Miss Eva Nelson 
sponsors Thespian activities at this school.— 
Bonnie <eimet, President. 


Calhoun, Ga. 


Members of Troupe No. 221 along with the 
Speech Class celebrated National Drama Week 
at the Calhoun High School by making a 
poster for the school bulletin board and pre- 
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ing year. 


Club). 


but shall have no vote. 


this Constitution. 





5. No dues or assessments shall be levied except by majority vote of the Troupe (Dramatics 


6. The sponsor of this Troupe (Dramatics Club) shall be the dramatic 
school. He shall be allowed to take part in all discussions, serve on various committees, 


7. Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a three-fourths vote of the Troupe 
(Dramatics Club) in two consecutive meetings. 

8. Members taken into the Troupe (Dramatics Club) must first meet the requirements of 
the National Council, recommendation of the sponsor, be voted upon by the Troupe 
(Dramatics Club), and carry a two-thirds of the members’ votes present. 

9. All laws and rules set up by the National Thespian Society are officially made a part of 


instructor of the 








senting an interesting program featuring the 
lives of Tallulah Bankhead and Katherine Hep- 
burn. During the same week Tallulah Bankhead 
was playing in Atlanta in The Little Foxes. 
Earlier in the season members of the Troupe 
saw Katherine Hepburn in The Philadelphia 
Story.—Betty Slocumb, Secretary. 


Hays, Kans. 


Two major plays, Spring Dance, given by 
Thespians on November 14, and Guess Again, 
staged by the Junior Class on February 11, 
have been given this season at the Hays High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 234) under the 
direction of Miss Mildred Swenson. A third 
long play, Mrs. Moonlight, is scheduled for 
production in April under Thespian sponsor- 
ship. The season has also included an evening 
of one-act plays. The Happy Journey and The 
Rehearsal are being entered in the regional 
drama festivals this spring. Plans are also being 
made for a special Thespian initiation cere- 
mony this spring before the entire student body. 


Emmett, Idaho 

Members of Troupe No. 52 at the Emmett 
High School staged Seventeen late in October 
as the first major play of the present season. 
Miss Bertha Larsen, Troupe Sponsor, directed 
the production. 


Marked Tree, Ark. 


Three one-act plays were given at a special 
evening’s performance on November 26 by 
members of Thespian Troupe No. 301 at the 
Marked Tree High School, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Marie Thost Pierce. Much in- 
terest in the drama was aroused during Na- 


tional Drama Week. A number of local groups 
cooperated with the dramatics department in 
bringing to the attention of the city the im- 
portant contributions which the drama and the 
theatre make to our national life. Mrs. Pierce 
has succeeded in building much interest in 
dramatics within the school and community. 


Kingsport, Tenn. 


One play, two broadcasts, and a theatre 
party marked the observance of National Drama 
Week, February 9 through 16, at the Doybns- 
Bennett High School (Troupe No. 432), under 
the able leadership of Miss Mancy C. Wylie. 
The Light to Glory was chosen for the dramatic 
production and was also broadcast over a local 
station. Much space in the school paper was 
devoted to the importance of the drama and 
dramatics. Dramatics is rapidly becoming a 
popular activity under Miss Wylie’s direction. 
Thespian Troupe No. 432 was installed early 
this season under Miss Wylie’s supervision. 


Ulysses, Kans. 


Members of Troupe No. 37 at the Grant 
County Rural High School received several 
high honors in the W. A. V. L. Forensics 
Festival held at Ulysses, Kansas, late in 
February. Audrey Gumm received a rating 
of highly superior for his dramatic reading, 
while May Rosel was rated superior for her 
humorous reading. Thespian Robert Lyle was 
rated excellent in the Extempore Speech sec- 
tion of the festival. Thespians also received 
superior rating for their performance of 
Revenge, entered in the play divisicn. Miss 
Isable Moore has charge of this Troupe. 
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Bring your play season to 4 
dramatic climax with 


MAGNIFICENT 
OBSESSION 


a drama based on the best selling 
novel of Lloyd C. Douglas 














or 


VIVACIOUS 
LADY 


a comedy based on the RKO 
motion picture hit 





Two recently published 


dramatizations in our 


4-STAR HOLLYWOOD | 


PLAY SERIES | 
kkk * 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York | 
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Clayton, Mo. 


“IT wish I had more opportunities to broad- 
cast the enormous value Thespians are to our 
dramatics program,” writes Sponsor Blandford 
Jennings of the Clayton High School (Troupe 
No. 322). “The stimulus to hard work and 
initiative on the part of the rank and file is 
incalculable.” Mr. Jennings has been chosen to 
direct the faculty play, The Late Christopher 
Bean, scheduled for March 21, 22. 


Wetumpka, Ala. 


A large audience saw the production of 
Anne of Green Gables staged under the direc- 





tion of Miss Margaret Hogan at the Wetumpka 
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High School early in February. All those in the 
cast were members of Thespian Troupe No. 
125. An event which aroused must interest late 
in February was the appearance of Thomas 
Harowitz who lectured on make-up. Miss Hogan 
and her Thespians are now busy preparing 
for the drama tournament which will be held 
at Auburn, Alabama, on April 4, 5. 


Polson, Mont. 


The first play of the season for Polson High 
School (Troupe No. 251) was Beginner's Luck, 
staged as an all-school play on November 13. 
To raise needed funds, Thespians wrote and 
presented a variety show called “‘The Little 
Red Pick-Up” on January 28. The Senior Class 
was responsible for the production of The 
Patchwork Quilt on March 7, with the musical 
setting being provided by the Glee Club. The 
season has also included the production of the 
one-act play, A Wedding, directed by Eilleen 
Culligan. Miss Lillian Brown directs dramatics 
at this school.—Eilleen Culligan, Secretary. 


Geneva, Ohio 


The second annual production of the “Music- 
Masque” at the Geneva High School (Troupe 
No. 368) was staged before an appreciative 
audience on January 17. The subject for this 
season’s production was “looking through the 
music masque at George Gershwin.” Over 
eighty students participated in the production 
which combines the efforts of the dramatics and 
music department. This event has received 
much favorable comment by school groups and 
parents alike. Sponsor Dorothy V. Diles and 
music director Richard W. Deverell planned 
and directed the production. Groups wishing 
copies of the program are requested to write 


Miss Diles or Mr. Deverell. 
Clinton, lowa 


Thespians began the present season of full- 
length plays at the Lyons High School on No- 
vember 15 with their production of Foot-Loose. 
A second major production will be given by 
the Seniors this spring. Thespians are in charge 
of several projects this year. A float in the 
homecoming parade attracted considerable at- 
tention. Miss Lucille Lee is in charge of Thes- 
pian activities. 


Webster Groves, Mo. 


Five performances of Lilies of the Field in 
November marked the opening of the present 
season of long plays staged by Thespians at 
the Webster Groves High School (Troupe No. 
191). A second series of equally successful per- 
formances of Death Takes a Holiday was given 
by Thespians on January 29, 30, 31, and 
February 1, 4, 5, 7. Both productions were 
under the direction of Miss Shirley L. Pratt, 














For Memorial Day 


The Man Without A Country 


A Play for Men in Three Acts 
By Elizabeth McFadden and | 
Agnes Crimmins | 
Adapted from the story of the same name | 
By Edward Everett Hale | 
Theme: the well-known story of the 
young officer in the United States Army 
who cursed his country and was sentenced 
to live without a country. Characters: 22 
men, 2 women (the latter may be omitted 
if desired), extras: soldiers, sailors, pi- 
rates, etc. Time: a full evening. Scenes: a 
room at Fort Adams, Miss., 1807; on | 
board ship, The Warren, at sea. | 
“IT used your version of ‘The Man | 
Without a Country’ in Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tenn. One of the men’s lit- 
erary societies chose it and we were all 
very happy at the end of the per- 
formance, Audience and faculty highly | 
pleased. I again used the play in Bangor, | 
Maine, high school. It was a great success | 
in both places. I would strongly recom. 
_ mend the play to any school.” Hope Bux- 
| ton, Abbot Village, Maine. 
| “*The Man Without a Country’ was 
given under my direction in our school 
_ last year as part of the Memorial Day 
_ program. I should most certainly recom- 
mend it for boys. . .. We shall not soon 
_ forget little singing Joe, or Nolan, as he 
| sat quietly talking to the boys upon 
deck.”” Grace M. Warner, High School, 
East Orange, N. J. 
Price: Book 35 cents. 

















Royalty: $10.00, 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 W. 45th St., New York 





811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. | 



































director of dramatics and Thespian Troupe 
Sponsor. Thespians also produced The Wonder 
Hat, The First Dress Suit, Act I of George 
and Margaret, and Idlyings of the King, as 
part of their program of one-act plays given 


before school groups—Martha Jane Huntington, 
Secretary. 


Pasco, Wash. 


Two performances of Eyes of Tlaloc were 
given by members of Troupe No. 271 at the 
Pasco High School late in November. The 
second major play of the season, June Mad, 
was given by the Junior Class on February 21. 
Miss Ruth McKinney has charge of the Troupe 
this season.—Helen Lucas, Secretary. 











Scenes from Guess Again as 
staged at the Lemmon, S. Dak., 
High School. Directed by Miss 
Helen Movius. Thespian Troupe 
No. 83. 
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Stage set and cast for You Can’t Take It With 
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You at the Greenwich, Conn., High School. Directed by Miss Madge Vest. 








Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Nineteen students took the Thespian pledge 
at a formal installation of Troupe No. 443 held 
on the night of February 5 at the Fergus Falls 
High School, with Miss Mabel Schuller in 
charge of the program. Assisting Miss Schuller 
with the impressive ceremony were Misses Helen 
Frankovitz, Ethel Pihlstrom, and Helene Alland. 
Principal Edward Bechtel spoke at the close of 
the program. Present for the occasion were 
members and friends of the initiates and mem- 
bers of the Board of Education. Initiates wore 
choir vestments. Miss Schuller reports that al- 
ready there is a new interest in dramatics with- 
in her school and that she looks forward to 
a long and successful career for her Troupe. 


Wakeman, Ohio 


Members of Troupe No. 440 now being estab- 
lished at the Wakeman High School, under the 
direction of Mrs. Eileen Barnes Brucker, were 
called upon to give the premiere production 
of the play, Honest Abe, published by the 
Walter H. Baker Co. Mrs. Brucker reports that 
the play was well received by the audience. The 
first major play of the season was Spring Fever, 
given late in October to a large and enthusi- 
astic audience. The season has also included 
the production of several one-act plays. Troupe 
No. 440 wiil be formally installed this spring. 


Alliance, Ohio 


The Seniors gave Young April on December 
4 as the first major play of this season at the 
Alliance High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
231). The Seniors will also give the spring 
play, You Can’t Take It With You, on April 
23. Members of the dramatics department as- 
sisted with the production of the operetta, H. M. 
S. Pinafore, early in March. The year has also 
included the production of a number of one-act 
plavs. Which Is the Way to Boston? was en- 
tered in the Northeastern High School Drama 
Festival held at Kent State University on No- 
vember 22, Miss Florence R. Meyer directs 
dramatics.—Betty V. Terhune, Secretary. 


Kenmore, N. Y. 

“We have an elegant stage and dressing 
rooms and little by little we intend to make 
it the best equipped hereabouts,” writes Miss 
Eve Strong, Sponsor for Troupe No. 108 at the 
Kenmore High School. National Drama Week 
was observed with the performance of The 
Rising of the Moon and The Boor given before 
the school assembly. Thespians have taken part 
in a number of other dramatic projects spon- 
sored this season. 


Charleston, W. Va. 

Much interest was aroused this season at the 
Charleston High School (Troupe No. 200) by 
the production of the musical play, Good News, 
given on January 17 under the sponsorship of 
the Curtain and Mask Club and the Chorus 
Club. “Good News was our first venture with 
music, but the students in it, as well as the 
audience, were better satisfied than ever before,” 
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writes Mr. Lawrence W. Smith, Troupe Spon- 
sor. The musical aspects of the production were 
directed by Christine Johnson. Early in Febru- 
ary Thespians produced Undergrads, an original 
high school comedy in two episodes, by Mr. 
Smith, over Station WCHS. During National 
Drama Week Thespians conducted the formal 
installation of Troupe No. 121 at the Stone- 
wall Jackson High School in Charleston. Char- 
leston High School was host to the Regional 
drama festival on March 22. 


Mineral Ridge, Ohio 

The Junior Class staged June Mad on De- 
cember 21 as the first long play of the year at 
the Mineral Ridge High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 399), with Mr. Donald L. Barbe 
directing. The second major play of the year, 
Double Door, will be staged by the Senior 





Thespian Songs 


Sung by members of Troupe No. 37 at 
the Grant County Rural High School, 
Ulysses, Kansas. Mrs. Kathleen H. Wheel- 


er, sponsor. 


(Tune: Auld Lang Syne) 


Oh Thespian fellowship is fine 

And Thespian work the same 

But now dear friends we'll say good-night 
And hope to meet again. 


(Tune: I’ve Been Working on the Railroad) 


Oh, I’m a National Thespian 

I’m mighty proud to say 

And I’ve a brother Thespian 

All over the U. S. A. 

And he’s a clown, a villain, hero; 
He can laugh or play or sing, 

Oh boy, we sell the public drama 
Brother! The play’s the thing!!! 


(Tune: Washington and Lee Swing) 
Now when a National Thespian goes to 
school 


He learns a lot beside the Golden Rule. 

He reads Aeschylus, Ibsen and O'Neill 

And very soon he learns how grease, paint 
and mascara feel, 

And then he builds a rheostat 

And then he scrumbles flats with this and 
that; 

He always gives the public a big treat 

It’s hard to beat 

A National Thespian 


(Tune: Memories) 
Thespian, Thespian 
We love our Troupe, we do 
O’er the sea of life’s memory 
We'll come drifting back to you 
Junior Plays, Senior Plays 
In everything we do 
You teach us our cues down life’s pathway 
to choose 
Our dear National Thespian 














Class on April 25. The season has also included 
the production of several one-act plays, a Mask 
and Dagger Revue, and entry in the district 
one-act play festival, Drama Week was ob- 
served with an invitation play festival in which 
schools from Trumbull, Mahoning, and Co- 
lumbiana counties participated. 


Madison, S. Dak. 


The Charm School, staged by members of 
the Senior Class on January 16 was the first 
full-length play of the year at the Central High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 302). Earlier 
in the year Thespians took leading parts in the 
Christmas pageant which attracted much favor- 
able comment. Six meetings have been planned 
for the spring semester. Miss Mabel Phelps, 
Troupe Sponsor, has charge of these meetings 
which are being held monthly at her home. 
Several new members will be added to the 
troupe this spring.—Carol Caldwell, Secretary. 


Crossville, Tenn. 


A one-act play matinee consisting of Bett’s 
Best Bet, The Humming Bird Hiccups, and 
The Great Allowance Battle, was given in ob- 
servance of National Drama Week at the Cum- 
berland County High School early in February. 
Members of Troupe No. 428 at this school hold 
weekly meetings. Thespians direct many of the 
school’s one-act plays, and prepare various 
other programs for the school and community. 
Miss Ethel White Walker is Sponsor.—Robbie 


Warner, Secretary. 
Hibbings, Minn. 
Troupe No. 272 at Hibbing High School has 


been busily engaged in many projects and activ- 
ities this past semester. Six radio performances 
were delivered over WHLB, the local station. 
Some of the scripts were original. A set of 
hinged flats was constructed and painted and 
are now employed in the speech classroom. A 
Penny Parade vaudeville show was the Thes- 
pian edition of the March of Dimes. Almost 
fifty dollars in pennies were donated by stu- 
dents during the Penny Parade performance, 
which sum went into the local anti-infantile 
paralysis fund. The Thespians supervised the 
making of a motion picture which showed the 
various activities of every organization in the 
school. This motion picture was screened at 
an all-school assembly. A Thespian, Arthur 
Ballet, directed a performance of Pyramus © 
Thisbe for the Library Club. Thespians assisted 
the Junior Red Cross in presenting a 9-scene 
tableau. This performance was given at two 
different schools and upon the invitation of 
the local theater manager, at the State Theater. 
In the late fall the Thespians and Schubert 
Chorus presented a two-hour vaudeville show. 
Among the acts on the bill were the one-act 
Box and Cox, and Gilbert and Sullivan’s Trial 
by Fury. The Junior Class Play, Our Town, 
drew its cast mostly from Thespian ranks, as 
did the Christmas play, Why the Chimes Rang. 
At present Thespians are working on the three- 
act comedy Charley's Aunt. 
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GUID 


TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH 
AND DRAMA IN THE UNITED STATES 





OHIO UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


WORKSHOPS — SPEECH — METHODS 
GRADUATE WORK — PRODUCTION 


Athens, Ohio 


School of 


THE SCHUSTER-MARTIN fie rome 


40th Year. Professional training for stage: 
and Dance, Radio, Teaching. 
afforded students. Our own theatre, radio equipped 
studio. Student residence. Summer course June 16. 
Winter term September 17. Address: Secretary, 
Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drama 
Practical experience 


Department of Speech 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 
GRANVILLE, OHIO 
For information write 
DR. LIONEL CROCKER 
Head, Department of Speech 
DENISON UNIVERSITY 
Granville, Ohio 











Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
DENVER, COLORADO 
For Particulars Write 
DR. ELWOOD MURRAY, Chairman 


Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 
University of Denver 





SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers work in Dramatic Arts and Radio leading to 
B. A., B. F. A. and M. A. degrees. 


For information address 


RUPEL J. JONES, University of Oklahoma 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 


McMURRY COLLEGE 


THEATRE and SPEECH DEPARTMENT 


in Sunny West Texas 
Presents Fourteen Major Productions a year. Thorough 
individual training in scientifically built modern theatre, 
studios, and equipment. Write to 
JACKSON LORD, Director 
McMurry College, Abilene, Texas 





YOUR DRAMA CAREER 
Stage — Screen — Radio 


Practical Training with “most prolific play 
production organization in America.” 
SUMMER SESSION — Intensive six weeks 
course in essentials of dramatic arts. Six 
units University of California credit. 


For Particulars Write 
CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 South El Molino Ave. Pasadena, Calif. 














EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Thorough training in drama, radio, interpretation, pub- 


lic speaking, speech correction, play and script writing, 
journalism and allied subjects. A.B. and B.L.I. degrees. 


Address inquiries to: 


HOWARD M. HIGGINS, Dean 





Bob Jones College Classic Players 


and 
Department of Speech 
offer exceptional opportunities for work in interpre- 
tation, acting, debate, radio, public speaking, and 
production leading to an A.B. degree in the atmos- 
phere of a Christian college. 


BOB JONES COLLEGE Cleveland, Tennessee 





DIVISION OF DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


ah a Curriculum leading to B. A. and 
. A. Degrees. 


e ete Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 


GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 


CURR A Senior 


College 
Founded 1879 by 
S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D. 

Complete preparation for the teach- 
ing of speech and speech correction; 
thorough training in acting and in 
the directing and producing of 
plays; radio technique and exper- 
ience; play writing and the prepara- 
tion of radio scripts. 

Curry is authorized by the Common- 
wealth of Mass. to give the degrees 
B.S.O., M.Sc.O., honorary D.Sc.O. 


Please write for Annual Catalogue; 
also for special bulletin describing 
opportunities for summer study 


Imogen Andre, Dean 


251 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 








FOR DRAMATICS 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Undergraduate and graduate major — new theatre — 
excellent faculty — cooperation with Cleveland Play 
House. For information apply to Barclay S. Leathem. 





THE SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 
Instruction and Participation Available in all 
Phases of Speech. University Theatre in 
Connection. 


E. TURNER STUMP, Executive Director 








DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Four year professional college course in acting, pro- 
duction or playwriting leading to A. B. degree. Eight 
annual productions in the Carnegie Tech theatre. 


Henry Boettcher, Head 

Acting and Production: 

Henry Boettcher, Doug- 

las mecLeas. Mary 
Morri 

pierentities and History 


History of Costume and 
History of Art: Harold 
Geoghegan. 

Technical Direction, Stage 
Lighting: George Kim- 


ue or Thomas Job. berly. 
Wee — Edith Stage Movement and 
ee Design: Lloyd Wen- Eurythmics: Margery 
Schneider. 
Senkene Design: Elizabeth Fencing: Marino Man- 


Schrader Kimberly, occhia. 
For information apply to Henry Boettcher 





YOUR COLLEGE 
EDUCATION AT 


ithaca College 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


offers specialized work in 





e DRAMATIC ART 
ENGLISH 
e SPEECH 


Ithaca is an accredited college offering 
degrees in three fields only: Drama, 
Music, and Physical Education. The cur- 
riculum is based on the modern need 
for specialized, practical, individualized 
education. 

Graduates are certified to teach in sec- 
ondary schools. Many are heard on the 
radio and stage. 

WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


WINN F. ZELLER 
Director, Department of Drama 
ITHACA COLLEGE ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Searcy, Ark. 


“An Actor Prepares” was the subiect of a 
talk given by Miss Marguerite Pearce before 
members of Troupe No. 340 of the Searcy High 
School at a banquet held at the Mayfair Hotel 
on December 14. “Balanced Diet of Drama’”’ 
was the subject of another talk given by Har- 
vet Yarnell on the same occasion. Earlier in 
the day sixteen new members were added to 
the troupe at an initiation ceremony held in 
the speech studios at the high school. Miss 
Pearce is sponsor for Troupe No. 340 


New Kensington, Pa. 


Members of Troupe No. 14 at the New Ken- 
sington High School were responsible for the 
production of two one-act plays during the falf 
semester. These were The Dear Departed and 
Great Moments, both given under the direction 
of Mrs. Alice C. Klinke. Two other one-acts, 
Rehearsal and The Pot Boiler, were given as 
workshop productions during the month of 
January. The first major play of the season, 
Three Cornered Moon, was given late in Jan- 
uary. Mrs. Klinke sponsored Thespian activities 
during the first semester. Miss Shirley Rugh is 
in charge at present. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


The honor of producing the first full-length 
play on the stage of the new Stonewall Jackson 
High School went to the Junior Class for their 
production of The Goose Hangs High given 
on the new stage on December 13. Mrs. Ernest 
White directed. Mrs. White is founder and 
sponsor for Troupe No. 121, established early 
in February of this year. The play, Overtones, 
had been tentatively chosen for the state play 
festival at the time of this writing. 


Cripple Creek, Colo. 


Members of Troupe No. 381 at the Cripple 
Creek High School have met regularly this sea- 
son on the first and third Thursdays of each 
month. Meetings are being devoted to a study 
of drama in other lands. Thespians have also 
engaged in other dramatics activities, including 
a trip to the city of Victor to see a production 
of the play, Skidding. An unfortunate occur- 
rence for the troupe this year was the expulsion 
of two members who failed to fulfill the Thes- 
pian pledge of membership. A recent ruling 
of the Troupe permits alumni members to par- 
ticipate in all club activities, but denies them 
the privilege of taking a part in a play. Several 
weeks of rehearsals have been spent on the 
Thespian play, June Mad, which will be given 
late in February.—Dorothy Zimmermann, Sec- 
retary. 


Moorhead, Minn. 


One of the important dramatic events of the 
season for students at the Moorhead High school 
(Troupe No. 362) was the production of the 
play, Mignonette. The technical staff took full 
advantage of the excellent opportunities this 
play provides for interesting lighting effects and 
costumers. The production was under the cap- 
able direction of Miss Clara Strutz, Troupe 
Sponsor.—Lillah Olson, Secretary. 
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Zaccheus Freeman’s Tavern in The Tavern, by George M. Cohan, as staged by W. Kirtley Atkinson at the Pekin, IIl.. Community High School. 
Thespian Troupe No. 146. 











Clarksburg, W. Va. Spanish Fork, Utah holidays. A second initiation was held on 























Much hilarity and good-natured fun was en- Miss Jayne Evans, Sponsor for Troupe No. piace: Gg Soo nag “ eee 
: ; ; pian birthday banquet on 
joyed by the audience which saw the produc- 25 at the Spanish Fork High School writes that Pine 6h 
tion of Nick of the Woods, or Telie the Rene- “the 1940-41 dramatic season began with great | 
gade’s Daughter, given by members of Thespian enthusiasm and promises to be a most success- 
Troupe No. 226 at the Washington Irving ful one.”” Miss Evans began the season with Lewiston, Idaho 
High School, with Miss Lillie Mae Bauer di- the production of June Mad which was re- 
recting. Handbills done in the style of seventies ceived very enthusiastically by a large audience Thespians of Troupe No. 76 at the Lewiston 
and eighties, announcements flashed on a screen on November 15. Two one-act plays, Three Senior High School opened the present year 
at the opening of the play, with the audience Taps on the Wall and A Good Girl in the with a production of Poor Dear Edgar on 
singing songs of the 19th century between Acts Kitchen, were given by Thespians on November October 24. Over three hundred students par- 
I and II, added much to the evening's enter- 18 and 19 before members of the Dramatic Art ticipated in the student-written and produced 
tainment. Those present were reminded that Club. Eleven students were admitted to Thes- Follies staged in February. The event was di- 
“the characters in the play were purely fictional pian membership at an impressive candle-light rected by Miss Margery Miller. Miss Erma L. 
and that any reference to people living or ceremony late in November. Double Door was Young has charge of dramatics and Thespian 
dead was purely incidental.” staged by the Senior Class after the Christmas activities.—Phyllis Bradshaw, Secretary. 
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The University of Southern California 
School of Speech 


Located at the Cultural Center of the Southwest, in the Atmosphere of Excellent Libraries, 
Motion Pictures, Studios, and Fine Theatres. 





Courses of Interest to Teachers and Students of Dramatics 


Dramatics (Acting), Advanced Dramatics (Directing), Stage and Photoplay Appreciation, Staging of 
Poetry, Evolution of the Theatre, Radio Speech, Interpretation, Voice and Diction, Public Speaking and 
Debating, Phonetics, Voice Science, and Speech Correction. 


Seminars in Dramatics, Interpretation, Phonetics, Public Speaking and Debate; Group Discussion, Rhe- 
torical Theory, and Graduate Studies. 


Related Work: In Cinematography, Art, Music, Literature, and other courses in the College of Letters, 
Arts, and Sciences. 


A Drama Workshop. 
National Honorary Organizations: Phi Beta, Zet Phi Eta, Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, National 


Collegiate Players. 
Degrees: A. B., A. M., Ph. D. 











Second Semester, 1940-41: February 6 to June 4 


Three Summer Terms, 1941: 
June 17-August (; June 29-August 7; August 7-August 30 
A FRIENDLY SCHOOL WITH A PERSONAL INTEREST IN EVERY STUDENT 


Write for bulletins of the School of Speech, Summer Session, Graduate School, and Circular of Information 


Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph. D., Director, School of Speech 
The University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles 
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TOP RANKING 
BROADWAY 
PLAYS 


for 
SPRING PROGRAMS 


TWO ON AN ISLAND 
DARK VICTORY 
ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS 
YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU 
STAGE DOOR 


New Low Royalty Plays 


YOUNG ADVENTURE 
GEORGE SAVAGE 


SWING FEVER 
ESTHER OLSON 


ENTER ANGELA 
VIRGINIA PERDUE 


DAY IN THE SUN 
EDWARD SAMMIS AND ERNEST HEYN 


PROBLEM FATHER 
CONRAD SEILER 


One Acts for Graduation 


LET'S MAKE UP 
APPLE OF CONTENTMENT 
DOTS AND DASHES 
THE THREE ROYAL R'S 
BOY MEETS FAMILY 
MAKE ROOM FOR RODNEY 





1940-41 Catalogue and Stage 
Practice Magazine Free Upon 
Request. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


6 E. 39th St.. New York, N. Y. 
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What's Neus Goo Rooks nasil Plays 


Epirep By H. T. LEEPER 
Review Staff: Donald Woods, Carl Cummings, Kari Natalie Reed, Daniel Turner, Elmer 
S. Crowley, Mary Ella Bovee, Helen Movius and Virginia Leeper. 
Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
The opinions expressed are those of the reviewer, and mention of a book 
or play in this department does not necessarily mean that such a publication is recom- 








Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Frank- 


lin, Ohio. 


He Who Hesitates, a comedy in three acts, 
by George Savage and John McRae. 5 m., 7 w. 
Royalty, $5, $7.50, and $10, according to re- 
ceipts. This play is one of the best high school 
possibilities to be marketed in some time. It 
has a ring of genuineness to its comedy that 
is seldom found among the plays of non-pro- 
fessional calibre, especially those of low roy- 
altv. The whole play has about it a quality 
of ‘‘believe-ability,’ if one may coin that word. 
The dialogue is splendidly written by two men, 
who recognize life-like conversation, using good 
sentence structure and grammar throughout. 
The situations are clever, without any obvious 
attempt to be so; the people are human, and 
not caricatures, all within easy range of the 
average high school. The play calls for a 
very simple set, but it can be elaborated at 
the director’s will. There are no problems in 
the way of lighting, furnishings, or costuming. 
He Who Hesitates is destined for success where- 
ever a well-built comedy for high school groups 


is desired !—Mary Ella Bovee. 
6 East 39th 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 


St., New York, N. Y. 


The Lord’s Prayer, by William Norman 
Guthrie, is a series of seven short dramatic 
episodes based on the Lord’s prayer. One 


simple setting. Music included in_ playbook. 
Royalty $10 for entire play ; $2.50 for individ- 
ual scenes. The meaning of the prayer is 
developed through dramatic presentation of 
scriptural material. The episodes are bound 
together py musically rendered petitions and 
each scene leads to a spiritual climax. Pat- 
terned after the ancient mysteries, this produc- 
tion calls for a cast of over fifty people. It can 
be used as a community project and is particu- 
larly good for religious organizations. Though 
high schools may find it excellent pageantry for 
sacred occasions, it should be played by rather 
mature individuals.—Elmer S. Crowley. 

Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Grandma Gets Going, a comedy in three 
acts, by Byron T. Butler. 5 m.,5 w. Royalty, 
$10. Arthur Elliott, a middle-aged traveling 
salesman who earns an excellent yearly in- 
come, is driven almost to despair by the endless 
extravagance of his wife, Sally, his son, Ralph, 
and his daughter, June. With the family also 
live Sally’s parents, Grandpa and Grandma 
Morse. Grandpa is a lovable cuss who has the 
annoying habit of sending for samples of every- 
thing which he hears advertised over the radio. 
Grandma is a very practical person with plenty 
of well-seasoned common sense. She and 
Arthur devise a scheme to bring the rest of the 
family to their senses and teach them the sim- 
ple principles of economy. When Arthur 
writes himself a letter on the company station- 
ery in which he fires himself, the family mem- 
bers almost collapse, but eventually they decide 
to get jobs and thus work themselves out of the 
difficulty, and of course, the young people, 
Ralph and June, find suitable mates in the 
bargain. There is oppontunity for very fine 
characterization on the part of Grandpa and 
Grandma. Here is a simple play with no difh- 
cult scenes. It can be very satisfactorily done 
by any conscientious amateur group.—Daniel 
Turner. 


Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridge 
Ave., Evanston, III. 

Lily, by Nan Bagby Stephens. A play in 
one act. Sw. Setting: corner of the courtyard 


of a women’s prison farm in Georgia. Janet, 
a trustie at the farm, is soon to be paroled, but 
she will never see her only daughter, Lily, for 
Lily has since grown to womanhood, married 
a wealthy man and has children of her own— 
never knowing of her mother’s plight. A grim 
little drama without sordidness, sentimentality, 
or pedantry. Janet’s lack of enthusiasm con- 
cerning the parole is somewhat redolent of The 
Prisoner of Chillon. A splendid little play for 
an all-female cast.—Daniel Turner. 


Hit’s Man’s Business, by Lois Latham. Com- 
edy-drama in one act. 5 m., 1 w. Setting: A 
cabin in the Nantahala Mountains, 97 miles 
west of Asheville, N. C. Neil McTigert has 
been “layin’ for’ Boyd Barker for nigh on a 
year, for the shooting of his brother Nick. 
Nick is still in bed with his wound, which is 
nursed by Neil and the latter’s sweetheart, Cal- 
liope Weatherby. The plot centers around the 
effect of the other characters—Nick, Calliope, 
and Brother Lige McDonald, the Holiness 
preacher — upon Neil’s determination for re- 
venge. A dramatic play with a happy ending. 
—Daniel Turner. 


Yet They Endure, by Clyde Irvine. A drama 
in one act. 5 m. A play which the author 
has dedicated “to the brave men of every 
nation who endured, even unto death, that the 
world’s horizon might be widened and_ its 
knowledge made greater.” The play is in no 
sentimental.—Daniel 


sense melodramatic. or 
Turner. 
The Best There Is, by Marion Wefer. A 


drama in one act. 3 m., 4 w. Tessie Brown 
is greatly concerned about her father who has 
just undergone a serious operation. When 
J. J. Petersham, one of the hospital’s greatest 
benefactors as well as one of its most “favored” 
patients, becomes awar of Tessie’s great anxiety, 
he gives up his private room to Tessie’s father. 
A very human story in an interesting setting.— 
Daniel Turner. 


The Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van 


Buren St., Chicago, III. 


Old Doc, a comedy-drama in three acts, by 
Jean Lee Latham. 6 m., 9 w. Percentage roy- 
alty, $10 to $25. Gruff “Old Doc” Hillary 
has devoted his life to the needs of the people 
of his litthke community when he might have 
made a great financial success practicing else- 
where. His son, Bob, is expected to come 
home from medical school to follow in his 
father’s footsteps. But Bob has fallen under 
the influence of Dr. Brand and his ambitious 
daughter to whom money means more than 
service to mankind. His decision to work with 
Dr. Brand breaks Bob’s engagement with his 
hometown sweetheart and is a crushing disap- 
pointment to Old Doc. When Old Doc has a 
fatal stroke, Bob sends a telegram saying that 
he is coming at once. In order that Old Doc 
may die happy Ma Brown changes the tele- 
gram to read that Bob is coming to take over 
the practice. Bob has no intention of doing so 
until Ma Brown, in a powerful scene, reveals 
to Bob the true nobility and serivce of his 
father’s life. Bob then picks up things where 
his father left them and carries on. This is a 
fine play and one any high school group will 
find worthy of its efforts—H. T. Leeper. 
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Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 South 
Paxton St., Sioux City, lowa. 

The Violin Maker of Cremona, a drama in 
one act, by Pauline Phelps. This is a modern 
revision of the play, Fennel, by Francois Cop- 
pee, as translated by Jerome K. Jerome. The 
cast of characters is small and each part is 
written in such a way as to give opportunity 
for outstanding character acting. There is no 
rovalty.— Kari Natalie Reed. 

Tom Sawyer Wins Out, a one act play by 
Pauline Phelps, is the dramatization in simple 
and somewhat modern language of incidents 
in the life of Mark Twain’s famous character. 
The situations are amusing and the play would 
be suitable for junior high school presentations. 
There is no royalty except the purchase of play 
copies. 

Miss Phelps has also written a three-act com- 
edy which is a series of Tom Sawyer escapades. 
This latter can be plaved as a two-hour comedy 
or the incidents may be used separately as skits. 
—Kari Natalie Reed. 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


Easy Living, a comedy in 3 acts, based on 
the motion picture of the same title. Adapted 
from the original story by Very Caspary. 6 m., 
6 w., extras. Calls for one unit set to be 
changed in minor details for two locales. Roy- 
altvy, $25. If played at a brisk pace by a ma- 
ture cast, this play has excellent possibilities. 
Its comic events center around the adventures 
of Mary Smith, confidential secretary to the 
son of J. B. Ball, wall street magnate. Marv 
comes to return a fur coat this eccentric mil- 
lionaire has thrown from his window in a fit 
of disgust, and unwittingly finds herself with 
a new fur coat, a new employer, and new prob- 
lems. She is swamped with bribes from those 
who wish to gain her confidence to further 
their own ends. How she almost ruins the 
Ball family when she gives an unintentional tip 
on the steel market, finally straightens the whole 
mess, and wins Johnny, takes the major portion 
of the action. Although this play would not be 
suitable for young people, more mature groups 
will find it a gay comedy.—Elmer S. Crowley. 


The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Too Many Husbands, a farce in three acts, 
by Ray Hodges. 6 m., 6 w. Royalty, $10. 
Mattie is such a good cook that the Goodrich 
family fears she will leave them for a better 
job and they will never be able to find another 
like her. To show their appreciation they give 
a party in her honor and insist that she bring 
her invalid husband. Unfortunately, Mattie 
doesn’t really have a husband; she claimed to 


APRIL, 1941 


(Left) The Players of 
Swarthmore, Pa., in the 
final curtain of John Dol- 
man’s and Benjamin Roth- 
berg’s translation of the 
“greatest satirical classic 
of all time,” THE IN- 
SPECTOR GENERAL. 
Here is a brilliant comedy 
that satisfies the intellect 
and the funnybone at the 
same time—a rare com- 
bination. (THE INSPEC- 
TOR GENERAL is for 
19 men and 9 women, 
with a production royalty 
of $15. The books are 75 
cents each.) Send your 
order to 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 














FIRST NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
DRAMA CONFERENCE 


June 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1941 
Indiana University, Bloomngton, Ind. 





have one in order to get the job. Several of 
her friends arrange to help her out of the 
predicament by posing as the imaginary hus- 
band. As a result, five ““husbands” turn up, one 
of whom is colored. The resulting complica- 
tions make this a very amusing farce.—H. T. 


Leeper. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St.. New York 
City. 

Mr. Shaddy, a comedy in three acts, by 
J. C. Nugent. 6 m.,4w. Royalty, $25. This 
comedy, touched in spots by the shadow of 
tragedy, deserves an enthusiastic reception. Its 
small cast contains well-drawn characters ; its 
lines contain much actual good humor, under- 
standing, and pathos; and its comedy has a 
newness and freshness about it that the direc- 
tor and players will find wholesome and enter- 
taining. The story concerns a shrewd old man 
with a formula for dog biscuits, who is on the 
verge of bankruptcy; a rather scatter-brained 
son, who, supposing the disappearance of his 
father indicates the death of that individual, 
collects the insurance ; and a rival producer of 
dog biscuits, who is also a rival for the af- 
fections of a vague and wealthy widow. These 
are but a few of the well-chosen and well- 
balanced cast, each of whom contributes greatly 
to the novel humor of this play.—Mary Ella 
Bovee. 

A Primer of Acting, by C. Lowell Lees. Price, 
$1.50. This is a very thorough, compact, and 
practical analysis of the art of acting, based 
on the assumption that acting on the stage is 
to be learned by the conscious study of the 
principles of the art and by the persistent 
application of these principles in experimental 
practice. The book is divided into two parts, 
the first of which discusses the art of acting in 
general, including both possibilities and prob- 
lems in the field; and the second part of which 
covers the actual preparation of an actor for 
his role. Especially fine are the exercises, both 
for group and individual, to be found in this 
latter part, which provide real opportunity for 
the student to gain:‘a first-hand knowledge of 
the fundamentals of acting through participa- 
tion. This book can be used to great advan- 
tage as a text for a course in practical drama- 
tics as well as a supplement to classes in per- 
sonality development, social adjustment, and 
guidance.—Mary Ella Boveé. 

Exclusively Yours, a comedy-drama in three 
acts, by Tacie Hanna Rew. 14 w., 6m. $25. 





This play should prove a popular choice for 
high school and Junior College groups, since 
its large cast is principally made up of young 
people in their late teens and early 20’s. Its 
story is that of typical American college life, 
with emphasis laid upon the importance of 
‘making the right fraternity or sorority” and 
of “meeting the right people.” The play is 
replete with familiar and true-to-college situa- 
tions and people. Two sets are required—an 
interior and a scene on the campus, the latter 
offering ample opportunity for artistic experi- 
ment and construction. 
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Produce These Timely 
Plays This Season: 


AMERICAN PASSPORT 


In three acts. 
Cast of 4 m., 6w. 
Royalty, $25. 
Books, 75c. 
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“ AMERICA FIRST! 


. 
pl In three acts. 
i Cast of 6 m., 5 w. 
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“ Royalty, $10. 
é Books, 50c. 
gz 


fi Send your order for single copies 
f] to read with a view toward pro- 
hi duction. 


fi Send for Our Catalog of Recom- 
gi mended Class Plays. 


The Northwestern Press 
i 2200 Park Ave. 


i] Minneapolis, 
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Scene from Glenn Hughes’ Spring Fever, a production of Thespian Troupe No. 240 at the 


Directed by Miss Marie Cook. 





Lubbock (Texas) Senior High School. 





Our Periedicals in Review 


Revigewep By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Director of Dramatics, State Teachers College, California, Pa. 


Articles Recommended for Their Practical Value to Teachers and Students of Dramatics. 


LIGHT AND SHADOW. By Robert Edmond Jones. 
Theatre Arts for February, 1941. Lighting at 
once becomes an exciting experience when 
Mr. Jones speaks of the “livingness” of light 
and of drama as a “living organism.” ‘Future 
historians will speak of this period in theatri- 
cal history as the spotlight era.” It is the first 
duty of the scenic artist to light the actors, 
but, above all, the artist must be conscious of 
lighting the drama, itself, to elucidate the 
ideas and emotions. Light is as much an in- 
strument of expression as a paint brush or a 
phrase of music. 

There are no set rules for lighting. It simply 
means that the scenic artist carries the images 
of poetry and vision and high passion in his 
mind as he shouts out orders to the electricians 
on high ladders. 


THE DWELLING PLAce oF WonpER. By Robert 
E. Sherwood. Theatre Arts for February, 1941. 
You say you have nothing to write about, yet 
you live in the most tremendous moment in 
the world’s history? Mr. Sherwood again feels 
moved to express his thoughts in the medium 
of the drama despite the deplorable condition 
of the American theater. He says, “the theatre 
is the spiritual home of one who is barred 
from the church by distaste for dogma but 
who still requires and demands expression of 
great faith.” To him, a play is a spiritual 
inspiration and a performance is a “kind of 
revivalist meeting.” 


PRELIMINARY PREPARATIONS FOR THE PLAy FEs- 
TIVAL. By C. R. Kase. Players Magazine for 
February, 1941. Since this is the season for 
play festivals, it seems imperative that we direc- 
tors read all available material regarding them. 
Although Mr. Kase of the University of Dela- 
ware presented this information at the A.E.T.A. 
in Washington, D. C., on Dec. 31, it seems 
worthy of repetition. So successful was his 
festival last year that the State Department 
of Public Instruction has contributed financial 
support for its continuation. Mr. Kase has out- 
lined the machinery necessary to handle such 
an undertaking. 


THB EVOLUTION OF THE DIRECTOR IN THE 
AMERICAN THEATRE. By Herold Lillynwhite. 
Quarterly Journal of Speech for February, 1941. 
Thespians and their directors may be surprised 
to learn that play directors, as such, really 
didn’t come into existence until David Belasco 
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took over the theatrical reins at the end of 
the 19th century. Before that time, plays were 
produced in a most slip-shod manner. The 
actors were the ruling force, and such a thing 
as “stage discipline” was unheard of, 

The first semblance of any order whatso- 
ever occurred in about 1837. From _ that 
beginning arose the company manager who often 





Would You Like to See a 
- Really Good Play? 


Remember, frank answers are called for, 
and no quibbling! 
YES NO 
1. Are you a playgoer?......... [| 


2. Do you get nervous at amateur 
shows, if they are not well done? Cj L} 


3. Do you yearn for the “good 
SN 96 6.6-600004 6000s e2enn0 LI L} 
4. Can you remember when you 
were very young, and partic- LI LI 


ularly the days when you were 
eer 


5. Do you get nostalgic at the | 
sight of the costumes of the LJ LU 
early nineteen hundred?....... 


6. Do you enjoy the simple, rustic 
life of a small New eee Ld LJ 
village, as a change from the 
bustle of a metropolis?....... 


7. Would you appreciate a play 
that is beautiful and touching? L] CJ 


8. Would your imagination be 
stimulated by the absence | Lj 
EE Kcdhirdccuceeeeneuatec 


9. Do you trust the decision of 
the Pulitzer Prize Committee? L) CJ 


A “simple test” used by the Dramatics 
Department of the Cochran Junior High 
School, Johnston, Pa., for advertising its 
production of Thornton Wilder’s Our Town 
on March 15, 1940. Miss Margaret Witt, 
director. 

















played a part in the show, but did very little 
to unify the production. Not until 1918 did 
the director, as we know him today, actually 
emerge. 


OrsoN WELLES WRITING ABpouTtT ORSON 
WELLES. Stage for February, 1941. Since Mr. 
Welles always makes interesting—if not sen- 
sational—reading, you Thespians should enjoy 
this diagnosis of the ills of Hollywood. He 
states that the motion picture is a tremendous 
art form and that “the close-up is the first 
new thing the actor has had to play with 
since he took off his mask three thousand 
years ago and added his face to his voice.” 

His chief quarrel seems to be with the 
producer. “In England, a producer is a man 
who stages a play; on Broadway, he is a man 
who finances a play; in Hollywood, he is a 
man who interferes with a movie.” 


Pipe DREAM ON A TRAIN. By Margaret Web- 
ster. Stage for February, 1941. It looks as if it 
will take an English woman to point the way 
for the revival of the American road show. 
Miss Webster proposes that some organization 
like the American Theatre Council draw up 4 
program of Broadway’s best and ship them off 
to the hinterland. These shows must be pro 
duced by prominent companies, such as Mr. 
Abbott, Mr. McClintic, and Miss Hayes, and 
they must appear at regular intervals. The 
producer would not have to carry the financial 
brunt, but rather the Theatre Council would 
act as booking and publicity agent. Thus, many 
good plays, although lacking in Broadway 
appeal, might find an enthusiastic and apprect- 
ative audience. 


AN ApveENTURE WITH Puppets. By Mary 
Masters and Bertha Mitchell. Design for Feb 
ruary, 1941. This article is of value to students 
who einjoy being creative, and to teachers who 
wish to promote that thing called “interest. 
Puppetry presents opportunities that art 
boundless in the way of cooperation, knowledge, 
skills, and good habits. 


Have You Met Miss Jones? By Joh 
O’Hara. Newsweek for February 17, 11 
Liberty Jones, which was written by Philip 
Barry, is a play with music for city children. 
It is a sweet play, simple and child-like. 


DARKNESS VISIBLE. By Joseph Wood Krutd 
The Nation for February 8, 1941. We hav 
been rather partial to the traditional mus! 
comedy; now we have a fantastic and ur 
conventional musical comedy in Lady in the 
Dark. Gertrude Lawrence, as always, does! 
superb show. The critic says, “It achieve 
that rare thing called style which includes 
satire and psychological tones that give ne 
meaning to conventional routines.” 
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COSTUMES 


Scenery, Library Service, Everything — and 
At Rates that permit dressing your Production as you would like. 


Fastest growing Costume House in America—(there's a reason)— Have attractive opening 








for a correspondent in each City. Write for particulars and 1941 CATALOG. 
HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME COMPANY, 46-52 South Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 








THEATRICAL RIGGING 


For 55 years, producers of stage 
equipment for school auditoriums, 
theatres, churches, public buildings. 


J. R. CLANCY 


1010 West Belden Avenue, Syracuse, New York 





OVER 50,000 STOCK 


THEATRICAL COSTUMES 


FOR RENT FOR PLAYS, OPERAS, PAGEANTS, ETC. 


AT LOW RENTAL RATES 


ALSO WIGS, MAKE-UP, ACCESSORIES AND 
STAGE ‘FABRICS AND TRIMMINGS 
rite tor Estimates Now. Rollin W. Van Horn, President 


VAN HORN & SON) EstT'D 1852 


12th & Chestnut Sts. PHILA., PENNA, 


wm =e “Iw or? 


LIGHTING CONTROL 


Our engineering staff will 
gladly assist in designing 
your dimmer control for in- 
tensity and color effects. 


WARD LEONARD ELECTRIC CO. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Yistin cliue Hage Oguip ment 


SCENERY 


e CURTAINS @¢ RIGGING e 
e DRAPERIES and LIGHTING 


Write for Catalog and Prices! 


KNOXVILLE 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


KNOXVILLE TENNESSEE 
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PREFABRICATED SCENERY 
STAGE CURTAINS CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE HARDWARE SCENIC PAINTS 
SCENIC COVERING MATERIALS 
DRAPERY MATERIALS 


WRITE TO: 


STAGECRAFT STUDIOS 


1828 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





40 years experience selling good Scenic Colors, 
to Studios, Theatres, and Departments of Drama. 


A. LEISER & CO., Inc. 


48 Horatio Street, New York, N. Y. 


Fine color chart and interesting booklet mailed upon 
request without charge. 








LOOKING 


FOR A PLACE TO BUY 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES? 


YOU W/ILL FIND THE FIRMS LISTED 
ON THIS PAGE RELIABLE. 


A Ic POSTAL CARD TO EACH WILL BRING 
YOU AN ATTRACTIVE CATALOGUE 











-THESPIAN FELT 
LETTERS 


No. 1 | 
Felt insignia consisting of a rectangular | 
shield, 6 inches high, 4% inches wide; | 
white felt with 4-inch letter “T”’ ap- 
pliqued thereon and the two masks re- 
produced in golden yellow silk machine 
embroidery; word “Thespians” in solid 
yellow silk letters on blue “T’’, blue 
cript letters ‘The National Dramatic 
Honor Society’ above emblem and “For 
High Schools” below: 

6-inch shield, 4-inch insignia 90c 


No. 2 
Felt insignia consisting of a square shield 
of white felt with blue felt letter “T”’ 
appliqued thereon and two marks repro- 
duced in golden yellow silk bonaz ma- 


thine embroidery: 
5j-inch shield, 4-inch insignia 70c 
7-inch shield, 6-inch insignia 90c 
No. 3 


Felt insignia same as above (No. 2) but 
with oval shaped shield % inch larger 


than 3 Insignia: 
4'-inch shield, 4-inch insignia 70c 
6',-inch shield, 6-inch insignia 90c 
No. 4 


Best Thespian Letter 


Same size as No. 1 above with words 
‘Best Thespian Award” across shield at 
he top and year “1941” below the base 
of the letter “T.” 

6-inch shield, 4-inch insignia 90c 
Have your order approved by your 
Trou pe Sponsor, and send it, with your 
emittance to 


THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 
“llege Hill Station Cincinnati, Ohio 


ee il aaa 














STAGE LIGHTING 
FOR THE 


SCHOOL 
AUDITORIUM 


This is our No. 113—2000 
watt spotlight, for use from 
the front to flood or spot- 
light your play. Special 
price on baby and 1000 
: watt spots. Electrical 
»» effects of every descrip- 
\, tion. Colored Gelatines. 


NEWTON 


Stage Lighting Co. 
253 W. l4th Street 
New York, N. Y. 














HIGH SCHOOL RINGS 

MEDALS TROPH 

DIPLOMAS 
INVITATIONS 


OFFICIAL 


iL. 


ATTLEBORO : 


JEWELERS TO 





IES 
CHARMS 
COMMENCEMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE 


G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


WHEN YOU GO TO COLLEGE 


YOU WILL WEAR A BALFOUR MADE FRATERNITY BADGE. 
WHY NOT WEAR A BALFOUR MADE CLASS RING NOW? 


THE MANY BALFOUR REPRESENTATIVES SUPPLEMENTED BY THE 
BALFOUR BRANCH OFFICES GIVE YOU A SERVICE SECOND TO NONE. 


Write us for special requirements 


GIFTS 


CUPS PINS 
GOLD FOOTBALLS 
DANCE FAVORS 


NATIONAL THESPIANS 


: MASSACHUSETTS 





Don't forget to mention Tue Hicu Scroor 


THEATRICAL FABRICS ror 
COSTUMES ano DRAPERIES 


e The World’s Largest and Oldest Theatrical Fabric Organization 
e The World’s Largest Stock of Theatrical Fabrics and Accessories 


’S 
Write now for a FREE copy v A L i A \ INC.* EST. 1842 


of “Dressing Your Show”. 





142 WEST 44TH STREET - 


THESPIAN 


NEW YORK 














An accredited college 
devoted to specialized, 
individualized work in 
Dramatic Art, Speech, 
English, Music and Phys- 
ical Education. 


Students may be certi- 
fied to teach any of the 
specialized subjects. 


Bachelor of Science 


Located in the scenic 
Finger Lakes region of 
New York State. 
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COLLEGE? 











Ithaca is an accredited four-year college giving a professional education in a specialized field fy, 


SPEECH—DRAMATIC ART—ENGLISH 
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This is not a school which offers plays and speech work as spare-time extra-curricular activity. * 
The oral arts are at the core of our curriculum and around these subjects we build a thorough 

college education. Specialization begins in the first year. . 
lA 





We do not offer a miscellaneous hodge-podge of “theatre courses” leading to nothing but 
disappointed hopes. The Department of Drama at Ithaca College offers an opportunity rar 
in American education—a combination of the finest in dramatic and speech training with the 
best in liberal arts subjects. A specialized departmental staff of fourteen assures the studett 
individualized attention. 











Write for pictorial bulletin and information 
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